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Here is something extra in travel values . . . just 
the ticket for your spring or early summer holiday. 


Excursion Fares to 
New York and Canada 
from £27. 5s. 0d. return 


Sailings: April 3-23; June 26-July 23—allowing 
a maximum stay of nearly four weeks. 


As for sightseeing . . . Cooks have planned a 
series of tours embracing all the “high spots” of 
the two countries, including the New York 
World’s Fair and Golden Gate Exposition at San 
Francisco. 
For full information, send for the illustrated handbook: 
“Tours in U.S.A. & Canada” 


WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.I. BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


Canada Looks North 


by The Hon. VINCENT MASSEY, P.C. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


‘Go West, young man’ was once the advice given to the North American in search of adventure and 


Sortune. 


explored territories stretching beyond the Arctic Circle, is turning energetically in that direction. 


The Pacific, however, was reached long ago; and Canada, possessor of vast and largely un- 


Mr 


Massey’s summary of her latest achievements in the Far North may be compared with Mr Smolka’s 
description of those of Soviet Russia, published in The Geographical Magazine for August 1937 


A SUB-CONTINENT covering a land and lake 
area of over a million and a half square 
miles, rich in the proved occurrences of 
almost every mineral known to man, witha 
population of some fifteen thousand people 
—such is Canada’s northern hinterland. 

It constitutes a challenge to the adven- 
turous spirit, a field for the profitable 
enterprise of industry, a land of the future 
made the more promising by the ample 
fulfilment of many hopes in the past. 

But there is more in the development ou 
the North West than economic blessings or 
the gratification of individual ambitions. 
The Arctic, of which it is so substantial 
a base, has assumed a new importance 
as an air route across the world and a 
source of meteorological information of a 
vital kind. Russia has achieved much in 
investigations to these ends, but Canada is 
well abreast of her. And even were there 
no other impetus, there is that of human- 
itarianism. The physical and _ spiritual 
needs of little settlements scattered in the 
wilderness are not lessened by isolation. 

The Yukon Gold Rush in the ’nineties 
and the early days of this century drew 
the attention of the world to a land 
hitherto so legendary as to seem quite 
unreal. To the imaginative the stories 
drifting from the Arctic were 


Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


To the more practically minded Chil- 
koot seemed the threshold to a treasure 
house, and the shacks of Dawson the 
primitive beginnings of a new imperial 
capital. In the peak year of 1900 Klon- 
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dike workings produced over 1,077,553 
fine ounces of gold valued at £4,455,000. 

Though the first glittering prospects 
faded, proof had been given that the 
North West Territories were entitled to 
more sober respect than was suggested 
by writers of imaginative fiction. There 
followed a short period of quiescence and 
then, as scientific research, the demand 
for minerals and the progress of flying 
advanced, the systematic exploitation of 
the North West Territories began. 

In 1927 the Administration of the Terri- 
tories was recast under a Commissioner 
(Dr Charles Camsell, the Dominion’s 
Deputy Minister of Mines and Natural 
Resources), a Deputy Commissioner and 
a committee of experts. Until that time 
power and responsibility had been largely 
vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, whose individual members em- 
braced in their own persons functions as 
divergent as those of nurse, magistrate, 
policeman, treaty maker, philosopher and 
friend. The new Administration gave 
them the assurance that they were units in 
a national scheme through which Canada 
as a whole sought to exploit the North 
in the interests of humanity as a whole. 
A new impetus was given to exploration 
and capital investment by this assertion 
of Federal interest. We of today are 
seeing a sub-continent in transition, and 
the lonely wastes yielding slowly but 
surely to an ordered enterprise which is 
establishing mining communities, control- 
ling whole armies of prospectors, throwing 
the facilities of wireless to the dim borders 
of known land, establishing hospitals and 
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schools, turning timber to profit, giving 
protection and the means of salvation to 
many threatened species, driving roads, 
building bridges and assailing from the 
air the problems of distance and_ in- 
accessibility. 


THE AEROPLANE ARRIVES 


If there is any one factor which has 
contributed more than another to the 
dramatic developments that have taken 
place in the North West during the last 
ten years, and which promises still more 
spectacular triumphs in the next decade, 
it is the aeroplane. Largely by its aid 
minerals to the value of nearly a million 
pounds were won from the Territories 
and the Yukon last year, whole settlements 
transported to centres of enterprise, the 
radium deposits of the Great Bear Lake 
developed, and important contributions 
made to our geological and meteorological 
knowledge of the Arctic. 


This systematic invasion of the North 
has enabled Canada to claim premier 
position as the world’s most considerable 
carrier of freight by air. Complete min- 
ing plants have been carried from the 
‘end of steel’ to remote mining settlements, 
and there is at least one instance of the 
conveyance of a chimney stack in, of 
course, unassembled form! ‘The feat is 
almost equalled by the recent transport 
of a full-size piano to a remote settlement 
in the North. The Arctic flying services 
carried last year over 30,000,000 pounds of 
equipment. 

Yet pioneer days are not so distant: 
there was recently an echo of them when 
the National Aeronautical Museum in 
Ottawa received from the Rev. Father 
Gathy, of the Roman Catholic Mission at 
Fort Simpson, a propeller bearing the title 
of ‘Bill Hill’. Its history is interesting. 
In 1921 an oil firm sent two machines and 
six men to establish better communica- 
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The advent of the aeroplane has immensely accelerated discovery in the Canadian North. Only in 1934 
did Mr Harry Snyder of Montreal first reconnoitre by air the Virginia Falls on the South Nahanni 
River (above)—twice the height of Niagara—and the Snyder Mountains (below) from which it flows 
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tions with the wells at Fort Norman. They 
came to grief, but Mr W. J. Hill, the 
engineer of the party, with the assistance 
of a local handyman, actually constructed 
two serviceable propellers out of oak sleigh 
boards and glue—made from moose! And 
besides this, he repaired the under- 
carriages with materials found on the 
spot. Later on one of the aircraft had 
to be abandoned. Its propeller was re- 
moved and for seventeen years it re- 
mained in the proud possession of the 
mission at Fort Simpson. It has now 
passed to its appropriate Valhalla in the 
capital. 

There are other outstanding examples 
of individual achievement in building up 
a proud tradition of flying over these 
hazardous areas—the flight, for instance, 
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of ‘Punch’ Dickens from Chesterfield Inlet 
to Lake Athabaska in 1928; the pioneer 
flight of Leigh Brintnell from Aklavik to 
Dawson in 1929; and of Walter Gilbert 
and Major Burwash over the Magnetic 
North Pole in 1931. There is also the feat 
of Captain F. J. Stevenson, who, in the 
*twenties, flew twelve thousand miles in 
four weeks with 23 tons of machinery to 
mining claims in Northern Manitoba in 
a machine never meant to carry anything 
but a pilot. His initiative opened up an 
area which now produces 4000 ounces of 
gold, 12,000 ounces of silver and 16,000 
ounces of copper every year. 

More recently there has been the in- 
auguration of an air-mail service between 
Edmonton and Whitehorse in Arctic 
Yukon, where it links up with the Pan- 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


Over such desolate, difficult regions as the ice-packed Mackenzie delta, where earlier travellers 
floundered for weary weeks, the aeroplane carries passengers and freight in as many hours 
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American air-mail service from Fairbanks 
to Alaska. With the completion of the 
trans-Canada airway it will be possible to 
fly from Dawson to Montreal or Toronto 
in a matter of twenty-four hours, and when 
the trans-Atlantic service is in operation 
the Pacific will be brought within four 
days of England. Another route will 
one day convey passengers from Western 
Canada and the Western States to Eastern 
Europe via Fort Churchill. As far as Asia 
is concerned it is surprising to realize that 
the most direct airway between Chicago 
and Shanghai touches the Canadian com- 
munities of Winnipeg and Dawson City. 
This coming spring the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police will have a number of 
machines, the first of a large fleet, specially 
designed to stand up to the many rough 
duties and transport jobs they will be 
called upon to undertake. They are of 
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In 1937 Lord Tweedsmuir made an adventurous expedition of 5000 miles, by steamer and aeroplane, 
through the North West Territories; he is seen here disembarking at Coppermine, on the Arctic coast 


a class which has been dubbed ‘Norse- 
man’, and provision has been made for 
a central all-weather base at Willow Lake, 
in Northern Alberta, near Fort McMurray. 


LORD TWEEDSMUIR FLIES NORTH 


Already Canada has shrunk under the 
impetus of flying, and Mr. T. A. Crerar, 
the Minister of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources, proved in a recent flight that 
it was possible ‘to have breakfast in Ed- 
monton, lunch at Fort Smith and supper 
at Cameron Bay on Great Bear Lake, on 
the rim of the Arctic Circle, more than 
a thousand miles to the north—a journey 
that ten years ago would have required 
a month’s incredible toil’. 

In the summer of 1937 widespread 
attention was drawn to the Canadian 
North by the adventurous journey made 
by the Governor-General, Lord Tweeds- 
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It took Sir Alexander Mackenzie a whole summer to explore, in 1789, the river which bears his name: 
the same journey can now be accomplished by modern steamers in a few days 


muir, the first occupant of that high office 
to undertake such an expedition. He 
travelled five thousand miles by steamer 
and aeroplane from the railhead at Water- 
ways, in Alberta, and after visiting 
Coppermine, the radium mine at Great 
Bear Lake, and Aklavik on the Mackenzie 
Delta, he passed south-west into British 
Columbia. His trip was permanently 
commemorated by the association of his 
name with a new National Park which 
has the imposing area of 5400 square 
miles. On this journey Lord Tweeds- 


muir was able to view the great range of 


the Snyder Mountains and the immense 
Virginia Falls of the South Nahanni 
which are already, a few years after their 
discovery, being considered as a source 
of hydro-electric power. 

Parenthetically it may be remarked 
that the development of hydro-electric 
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power in the North West Territories is 
very much in its infancy. It is estimated 
that a million horse-power is available, 
but of this only some 2 per cent has so 
far been harnessed, and that simply for 
placer mining. Much of this power will 
come from the Mackenzie and its tribu- 
taries, thereby adding yet another benefit 
to those which this great waterway has 
already bestowed upon the North West 
Territories. 


THE MACKENZIE’S CONTRIBUTION 


Indeed, important as is the service ren- 
dered by the aeroplane, the essential part 
played by the Mackenzie in northern trans- 
port should not be underrated. It took 
Alexander Mackenzie an entire summer 
to travel from the base of which he was 
in charge at Fort Chipewyan on Lake 
Athabaska to the huge mesh of waters 


The Indians are still largely nomadic, 
coming into the settlements in summer 
and departing at the fall in search of 
game. On the Mackenzie river alone 
there are six distinct tribes; the group 
in this picture belong to the Dogrib 
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Providence, near Great Slave La 
is a typical settlement of the No: 
West Territories. It is a stat 
for the Royal Canadian Moun 
Police, a trading post of the Hi 
son Bay Company, and possesses 
convent and a Roman Catholte sch 
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The hospital at Aklavik, the ‘Metropolis of the North’, is equipped with X-ray apparatus and wireless 


telephony. The Government pays more than 16,000 dollars annually to hospitals in the Arctic Circle 


which form the delta of the system now 
bearing his name. He accomplished the 
journey in 1789 but, although the aspect 
of the banks has hardly. changed since 
that time, the system of transport has been 
revolutionized. In the navigation season, 
steam and diesel-powered boats ply the 
course with the regularity and casualness 
of barges on the Thames. One of the 
most recent additions to the Mackenzie 
‘Fleet’ is a couple of steel tugs, Radium 
Queen and Radium King. They were 
actually built at Sorel, Quebec, .were 
moved by rail in sections across the 
continent to Edmonton, and thence north- 
wards, to be reassembled ‘and launched 
with great ceremony at Fort Smith. 
Times have indeed changed since Mac- 
kenzie’s day. Now one may travel in 
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a comfortable steamer for a distance of 
over 1600 miles from the ‘end of steel’ at 
Waterways to the Arctic ocean with only 
one interruption — the rapids between 
Fitzgerald and Fort Smith. Portage roads, 
sixteen miles long, have, however, been 
constructed between these points to trans- 
port passengers and freight. Ingoing and 
outgoing freight on the Mackenzie last 
season totalled some 25,000 tons. 
Secondary to the Mackenzie in import- 
ance as a waterway is the Yukon River 
with its ramifications of tributaries. From 
Whitehorse on the Lewes River, only 110 
miles from Pacific shipping, one may 
travel by this route north and west past 
Dawson and the mouth of the Klondike 
River, and through the centre of Alaska 
to the Bering Sea. Whitehorse itself is 


reached by way ofthe White Pass and Yukon 
Railway from Skagway, an important link 
in the land transport system of Yukon. The 
Government has, both on the Mackenzie 
and the Yukon, constructed and repaired 
wharves at various points, provided aids 
to navigation and improved the landing 
facilities for seaplanes. 


A NEW ERA 


It is, however, one thing to cover the 
ground and another to exploit it. In this 
latter task Canada has kept pace with the 
new facilities offered by the air and by im- 
provements in water transport. She has 
established several ‘records’ in the con- 


quest of the North and her achievements of 
permanent value in this respect challenge 
comparison with those of Russia, her 
neighbour in the Arctic. 

For example, the shipbuilding yards at 
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Fort Smith on the Slave River are the most 
northerly in the world; the most northerly 
X-ray apparatus have been installed at 
Aklavik and at Pangnirtung in Baffin Island; 
while at Fort Norman on the Mackenzie 
is the most northerly oil refinery with a 
present output of 11,400 barrels a year. To 
serve with oil the communities on Great 
Bear Lake an eight-and-a-half-mile pipe 
line has been built which circumvents the 
Great Bear Rapids and draws upon three 
wells, one of which yields 30,000 gallons 
a year—or rather, in the ninety days of 
each year during which the oil wells 
operate. 

The ground work of the mining pro- 
spectors is no longer the haphazard affair 
that it was in earlier times. The days of the 
individual prospector trying his luck are by 
no means over, but the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments are taking a hand in 
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Fuel oil tanks at Fort Smith, on the Slave river, awaiting transportation to Fort Norman, the most 
northerly oil refinery in the world, with an annual output of 11,400 barrels 
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The discovery of pitch-blende deposits at Labine Point on Great Bear Lake has reduced the price 
of radium from £14,000 to between £5000 and £7000 per gramme. Mining operations were 
begun in 1933, and a large modern plant now produces some seventy grammes a_year 


Assdciated Screen News Ltd. 


the work as well and placing it upon a vast 
and ordered basis. Last year, for example, as 
many as fifty-eight survey parties were sent 
into the ‘field’ to investigate promising oc- 
currences. The results, as in previous years, 
were made available to individuals and 
companies interested in mineral develop- 
ment. Their activities covered the Domin- 
ion as a whole, but particular attention 
was paid to the North West Territories and 
the Yukon. Last year nearly 500 miners’ 
licences were issued; entries were granted 
for 1400 quartz mining claims, and a large 
number of holdings were renewed by the 
owners, who obtained certificates of work. 
Here, too, the aeroplane is playing a not- 
able part, carrying out a great deal of 
surveying as an aid to geologists and 
prospectors. No less an area than 20,000 
square miles was covered and, to a con- 
siderable extent, photographed, during 
1938. 

Before 1929 the principal mining de- 
velopments in the northern areas were the 
finding and partial exploitation of lead zinc 
deposits near Pine Point, Great Bear Lake, 
and the discovery of oil fifty miles below 
Fort Norman on the Mackenzie River. In 
1929 copper sulphide deposits were found 
between Great Bear Lake and Copper- 
mine River, a discovery which was fol- 
lowed by the uncovering of the famous 
pitch-blende deposits from which radium 
is obtained at Labine Point on the eastern 
shore of Great Bear Lake. The finding 
of these deposits is a romance in itself. 


RADIUM IS DISCOVERED 


Some thirty-eight years ago the Great 
Bear Lake area, then regarded as a barren 
and profitless land, was visited by a 
Dominion Geological Survey party, to 
which was attached as assistant Dr 
Charles Camsell, the present Deputy 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources. 
The Party’s official report contained a 
brief statement to the effect that the rocky 
shores were stained in places with a pinkish 
material known to prospectors as cobalt 
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bloom. Thirty years later Mr Gilbert 
Labine, reading the report for the first 
time and struck by the reference to 
cobalt, which in his view indicated the 
presence of silver, set out to make his 
own investigations. Accompanied by a 
friend he was set down by aeroplane in the 
early spring of 1930. They worked their 
way towards what is known as Echo Bay, 
where Mr Labine’s companion became 
snow-blind. While the invalid was resting, 
Mr Labine carried out some prospecting 
on his own, and found a vein stained with 
the cobalt of which the survey party had 
written. In it he also discovered a small, 
blackish piece of ore of pitch-blende. His 
suspicions and hopes were aroused, and 
he sent the specimen to Ottawa for 
analysis. It was found to contain radium, 
and with that discovery a new era was 
opened up in Canadian mining. 


A BOON TO THE WORLD 


Today, almost a thousand miles north 
of the ‘end of steel’, a modern plant cap- 
able of handling 100 tons of ore a day and 
employing one hundred men is adding 
to the world’s store of radium at a rate 
estimated this year at seventy grammes 
annually. The operations were begun in 
May 1933, and by the following year 
three grammes of radium had been pro- 
duced. In November 1936 one ounce 
had been reached, and a banquet was 
held in Ottawa to celebrate the occasion. 

The ore is semi-refined on the spot, but 
the final processing is carried out at Port 
Hope, Ontario. In overcoming the many 
transport problems involved, the aero- 
plane and the navigable waters of the 
Mackenzie River are all-important. Until 
the Canadian industry was established, 
Belgium enjoyed a monopoly of the 
radium workings. Canada’s entry has 
had the effect of breaking that monopoly 
and bringing the price tumbling down 
from £14,000 to a still-fluctuating figure 
of £5000 to £7000 a gramme. 


Other notable achievements in the 
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The Government research ship Nas- 
copie now undertakes a regular 
yearly voyage of inspection and 
assistance to the most distant 
communities of the Arctic. In 
1938 she covered over 12,500 miles 


The Nascopie brings not only re- 
lief for the white population, but 
also many gifts for the Eskimos, 
who regard the generous distribu- 
tion of sweets by the ship’s captain 
as the happiest event of the year 


mineral field occurred in 1935, when gold 
was discovered at the mouth of the 
Yellowknife River, on Outpost Island 
and on the south shore of Great Slave 
Lake; while in 1936 gold in important 
quantities was discovered at Gordon Lake, 
fifty miles north-east of the Yellowknife 
Bay. In the same year, too, nickel and 
cobalt-bearing deposits were found on the 
north shore of Rankin Inlet on Hudson 
Bay. Coal is also a notable occurrence, 
six mining leases being now in force and 
comprising an area of nearly 700 acres. 


LINKS WITH CIVILIZATION 


Life in these many scattered centres of 
enterprise would be very much harder 
were it not for the development of wire- 
less telephony. On some of the remotest 
Arctic islands, once completely cut off for 
the greater part of the year, Big Ben and 
the radio programmes can now be heard. 
Groups of people living far from any base 
of supplies can keep in touch with sources 
of help at moments of emergency; there are 
many stories of the use of wireless in con- 
veying vital advice in cases of injury or ill- 
ness. Edmonton is the southern terminus 
of the North West Territories radio system 
which, within the past six months, was 
extended to the growing community at 
Gordon Lake. 

The contacts afforded by wireless and 
the aeroplane are, however, mere wisps of 
thread in the vast and unformed pattern of 
the northern wastes. Even when supple- 
mented by the necessarily rough roads 
which are being driven further and further 
into the ‘barren’ areas, and the introduc- 
tion of snow ploughs and motors, the call 
for individual endurance and effort is in- 
sistent, and the famous ‘Mounties’ are still 
writing, by their labours, splendid passages 
in the annals of their Force. Recently, for 
example, one Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police patrol covered 1093 miles in fifty- 
three days, over unknown territory, at 
an expense of 137 dollars. The item is 
entered casually in a log book. Not long 
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ago, too, they transferred by boat a 
complete settlement — dogs, whaleboats, 
kayaks, houses, people—from Devon 
Island to Arctic Bay, Baffin Island. While 
only a matter of months ago a Fur Trade 
Commissioner went five thousand miles 
in four weeks by boat and aeroplane to 
the Arctic coast and back as part of his 
normal round. 


THE ARCTIC’S ANNUAL VISITOR 


Methodical, regular inspection is in- 
deed one of the most essential services 
that the Dominion as a whole performs 
on behalf of those who dwell in the far 
north. The best example is to be found 
in the annual voyage of the Government 
research ship Nascopie, which in 1937 
discovered, almost accidentally, a new 
‘North West Passage’ by meeting the 
schooner Aklavik in Bellot Strait which 
separates the Boothia Peninsula, the 
northernmost tip of the Canadian main- 
land, from Somerset Island. 

Annually this ship makes a journey to 
the Arctic, visiting the outposts, the settle- 
ments, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police depots and the radio and wire- 
less stations, disembarking geologists and 
scientists, nurses and doctors and relieving 
those who, since the previous voyage, 
have been carrying out investigations of 
all kinds, looking into the health of the 
native population, administering law and 
order and in general keeping the flag 
flying. 

Before the dawn of the present century, 
the s.s. Nepiune made voyages of this kind 
to the North, but these were exploratory 
rather than for the relief and re-victual- 
ling of established communities. Later 
the s.s. Arctic undertook a number of 
voyages of a more systematic kind, while 
the annual trip in which the Nascopie now 
takes part was first made in 1922. In 
that year she covered 7000 miles. On 
her last trip she covered 12,553. 

The ship is finding, with the successive 
voyages, more and more scope and 
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responsibility, for the population is in- 
creasing in these far-away lands, and 
civilization is making its ordered presence 
felt in communities which from time im- 
memorial have been born and _ suffered 
and died as an ungentle Nature allowed 
them to. The Nascopie’s itinerary last 
year included Port Burwell, Southampton 
Island, Port Harrison, Churchill, Chester- 
field Inlet, Fort Ross, Craig Harbour, 
Thule, Arctic Bay, Pangnirtung and other 
posts. At Aklavik and Pangnirtung, full- 
time medical officers and nurses are 
maintained, for at each centre there is 
a modern hospital, electrically equipped 
for X-ray and other medical and surgical 
apparatus. 


PEOPLES OF THE NORTH 


No official tally has been made of the 
totals of the various races of the North 
West Territories and the Hudson Bay area. 
The Eskimos, in particular, are nomadic, 
and the vast area over which they are 
scattered makes an accurate census im- 
possible. It is believed, however, that in 
the North West Territories and the Hudson 
Bay area they total some 6000. 

The same applies in some measure to the 
Indians, but it is estimated that in the 
Yukon and the North West Territories 
their number is roughly equal to that of 
the Eskimos. They are, however, much 
more amenable in adapting their labours 
to their own commercial needs and those 
of the outside world. They make some 
revenue from farming on a small scale, 
from cattle-raising, fishing, hunting and 
trapping—a major source of income—and, 
during the last year for which figures are 
available, those who entered the industrial 
field earned something like £50,000. 

Although the exploitation of mines is 
likely to give many of these far-away 
people a new outlet, most of them take 
life philosophically and subsist by their 
own hands. A major commercial opera- 
tion common to both Eskimos and 
Indians is the selling of pelts. There 
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are communities of Eskimos on the coasts 
both of Hudson Bay and the North 
West Territories who have brought to 
their fur-trapping something of the 
system which characterizes industries in 
commercial Canada itself. They have 
found it profitable, and are able to 
afford not merely the latest trapping 
devices but also small boats of first-class 
type to carry their ‘catch’ to the nearest 
trading-posts. 

Since the 17th century, indeed, the 
Territories have been an important source 
of fur, and many millions of pounds have, 
in the course of time, been taken from the 
wastes. Now the industry is rigorously 
controlled and a strict census and licensing 
prevents unnecessary depredations. The 
range is amazing—bear, beaver, coyote, 
ermine; white, silver, red, black, blue and 
cross fox; lynx, marten, mink, muskrat, . 
otter, skunk and wolverine; all of these 
are there in abundance, to fulfil, even at 
this distance of time, the toast of Prince 
Rupert, when in the hold of a ship in the 
Thames he raised his glass to the pros- 
perity of the fur industry of Canada. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, FOOD 


In most of the areas visited both by the 
Nascopie and by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, the health of the indigen- 
ous population is excellent. The medical 
officer of last year’s Wascopie patrol men- 
tioned, for instance, that cases of heart 
disease and various forms of tuberculosis 
are far less frequent among the natives 
than among white people—and it may 
be noted by enterprising directors of spas 
that the further north the Eskimos and 
Indians live the better are their physique 
and health. The native inhabitants of 
the Eastern Arctic and the North West 
Territories are cared for by Government 
doctors and nurses and by extensive patrols 
which bring medical aid as and when 
required—calls for help often being made, 
in the first place, by wireless. 

The teaching of modern hygiene has 
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Undeterred by hardships such as no other police force has to face, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police extend the long arm and fatherly hand of the Government to within 100 miles of the North 
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also contributed to the physical well-being 
of the natives, and by instruction as to 
proper diet the doctors have greatly re- 
duced the death rate. This is particu- 
larly true in the feeding of infants and 
children—a notable feature being the 
ready response of the Eskimos to methods 
which must seem to them completely 
revolutionary. The hospitals are run 
largely by missionaries who receive .a 
subsidy from Government funds. 

Education, too, is spreading, and the 
enrolment as pupils of 500 Indian chil- 
dren in the scattered establishments of 
the great northern areas is by no means 
an inconsiderable achievement. 

A question which naturally arises from 
the possibility of a substantial increase in 


Thewr posts are often 300 miles apart and sometimes they depend on dogs for transport 


the population of the North is the assur- 
ance of the necessary food supplies. This 
is another aspect of the conquest of the 
North to which Canadians have devoted 
considerable research. In the labora- 
tories attached to the Department of 
Agriculture work has been going forward 
continuously on the evolution of types 
of grain which will withstand the rigours 
of the northern climate, mature with 
sufficient rapidity for the brief northern 
summers, and contain the necessary 
amount of nutriment. It is a slow busi- 
ness, but already strains of wheat such as 
Thatcher are being produced which are 
hardier and more resistant to rust and 
disease than any others yet evolved. 

The possibilities of growing grain in the 
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sub-Arctic on any very extensive scale are, 
of course, remote, but it is now firmly be- 
lieved that it will be practicable to supply 
the essential needs of small communities. 


THE REINDEER TREK 


It has been proved, too, that many kinds 
of vegetables can be made to grow in pro- 
fusion in the North, while scientists have 
found there over 150 species of flowering 
plants, one-third of which are edible by 
reindeer. This last point is of the first 
importance, for with great foresight the 
Canadian Government ten years ago pur- 
chased a herd of reindeer from the United 
States authorities in Alaska and moved 
them to the east of the Mackenzie Delta, 
where they would form a permanent 
source not only of food but also of other 
urgent necessities of life in the Far North. 
The migration was one of the most 
romantic of its kind in history. Under 
the charge of Lapps specially retained 
for the purpose, the great herd spent five 
years ‘on the road’, moving by easy stages 
over some of the most difficult country in 
the world and eventually arriving at its 
destination in 1934, more numerous than 
when it started! 

The latest reports show that the reindeer 
are doing well; they total 4500, exclusive 
of a herd estimated at 350, which evaded 
the drivers and escaped the ‘round-up’ by 
swimming a shallow bay. The increase 
is all the more significant in view of the 
annual decimation of the herd to provide 
for the local needs. It is very strictly 
guarded and the slaughter, as in the case 
of caribou, is carefully controlled. Wire- 
less transmitting and receiving equip- 
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ment has been established at the head- 
quarters of the reindeer station, in order 
that the communication with Aklavik, 
seventy-five miles away, may be made 
independent of physical journeyings. 
These factors in the opening up of the 
North are gaining in momentum and in 
power, and there can be little doubt that 
in the next few decades great advances 
will be made towards completing the 
conquest of an immense area which is still 
comparatively unknown and unexploited. 


THE LAST FRONTIER 


The work of prospecting and exploring is 
going steadily forward. In addition to the 
normal activities of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and prospectors, the 
flying men, the ice patrols which keep 
the waters clear of impediment and the 
voyages of the Nascopie, expeditions con- 
stantly bring back data of the most 
valuable kind. The British Canadian 
Arctic Expedition, for example, which left 
England in March 1936, made scientific 
investigations of the northern part of 
Hudson Bay and the land adjoining Foxe 
Basin, and also explored Southampton 
Island and the shores of Repulse Bay. 
Latterly an expedition of three men sur- 
veyed the little-known coasts of Elles- 
mere Island and returned a few months 
ago with much information. Other plans 
are afoot: the map of Canada is being 
rolled back, and with the advance of 
knowledge and the application of technical 
research we are slowly gaining mastery 
over the defiant stronghold which lies 
behind the Canadian North—the Polar 
region itself. 


Saint George's Ride 


in [raunstein 


St George, adopted as the 
patron saint of England during 
the reign of Edward LIT, 1s 
also, in Germany, the patron 
saint of the horse. Before 
coming under the protection of 
St George, the horse had been 
sacred to the Germanic God 
Wotan, and it was the yearly 


practice to make a sacrifice of 


a horse to the old pagan deity. 
When St George became the 
guardian, however, a_ less 
barbaric custom arose, known 
as St George’s Ride, of which 
the earliest authentic accounts 
date from 1530. Although 
several other villages in 
Bavaria still hold the Ride, 
the little town of Traunstein 
stages it in its purest and 
most elaborate form, under the 
auspices of a society for the 
preservation of ancient cus- 
toms. Each year a committee 
—which includes the Mayor 
of Traunstein—chooses those 
who are to partake in the 
Ride; and since this is the 
chief gala of the year, there 
is keen competition among the 
peasants of the neighbourhood 
to gain a place. The Ride is 
held on Easter Monday, tts 
object being the consecration of 
both the horses and their riders. 


Photographs by H. Weishaupt 


The favourite horses for the festival are those which draw the old Bavarian mail-coaches, 
and these are usually ridden by the postilions themselves. Preparations begin several weeks in 
advance; the costumes, many of which have descended from father to son for centuries past, are 
carefully brushed and cleaned, and the horses are groomed and decorated. T hen, at an early hour 
on Easter Monday, townsmen and countryfolk come flocking to the Market Square of Traunstein, 
and by and by the participants in their grand mediaeval dresses move off for the consecration 
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The procession follows the steep road out 
of the town towards the ancient Ettendorf 
chapel on top of a nearby hill. Heralds, 
sounding loud fanfares, lead the way— 


and after them come the armoured 
knights, carrying tall lances and painted 
wooden shields. Each horse is led by 
a peasant dressed in a smock and hood 


Two of the mail- oo, horses, so handsomely dappled that they need but little Cay decoration 


St George, distinguished by his magnificent plumed helmet, rides in the centre of the processton 


The little Ettendorf chapel is the focal 
point of the Ride, for it is here thal 
the consecration takes place. Priests, 
standing on a raised platform, sprinkle 
holy water over steed and rider— 
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—after which the cavalcade reforms 
and slowly descends the hill to the 
town. Once in Traunstein again 
St George and his followers im- 
mediately discard their brilliant 
but heavy trappings for another year 


The Ride over, a traditional dance 
begins on a large dats in the Market 
Square; it symbolizes Winter (the 
‘Fool’, seen above on the left)— 


defending himself with a staff 
against the broadswords of Spring, 
the leader of the dance, and all hts 
supporter s. Aftera long fight Win- 
ter 1s defeated, and Spring is ratsed 
in triumph upon a throne of swords 


The Preservation of Big Game 


in Africa 


by HENRY MAURICE, C.B. 


To introduce this month’s Photogravure Section, the Secretary of the Society Sor the Preservation of the Fauna 
of the Empire contributes an article outlining the measures adopted by various governments to protect what 


remains of Africa’s big-game animals. 


The most important of those measures, he says, is the constitution 


of national parks: a full account of the Parc National Albert, showing what can and should be done in 
this respect, was contained in The Geographical Magazine for February 1937 


Arrica is still for most of us the continent 
of mystery and adventure. We populate 
it in imagination with lions and leopards, 
elephants, rhinoceroses and hippopotami, 
giraffes and zebras, a varied multitude of 
antelopes large and small, with baboons and 
monkeys, chimpanzees and horrific gorillas. 
These take pride of place because man, the 
destroyer, is drawn towards that which is big 
and powerful. For this and other reasons, 
the greater game-animals of Africa are the 
most threatened. Attacked by the sportsman 
in pursuit of trophies, the commercial hunter 
seeking ivory, horns and skins, the native 
hungry for meat and armed with the guns of 
‘civilization’, and the cockney hero of the iced- 
whisky - motor -car-aeroplane-magazine-rifle 
brigade, they have poor chances of survival. 
Hence, and by that exploitation of virgin 
lands which we are pleased to call progress, 
the big game of Africa have been reduced 
from fabulous abundance to comparative 
scarcity. Many species have been wiped out 
from vast territories; others such as the quagga 
and the blaubok have disappeared from the 
world for ever, the product of millions of 
years of evolution being destroyed in little 
more than a human generation. Other 
species, once to be counted in millions, sur- 
vive in scattered hundreds or dozens under 
domestic or semi-domestic conditions. In 
such case are the black wildebeest or white- 
tailed gnu and the mountain zebra. 
Recently men have begun to be ashamed 
of the destruction they have permitted, or 
even fostered. There is now a fairly wide- 
spread movement in favour of the preserva- 
tion of animal life. In most civilized 
countries there is some sort of society working 
for the preservation of species, such as, in 
America, the International Committee for 
Wild Life Preservation, and, in this country, 
the Society for the Preservation of the Fauna 


of the Empire, which, though it numbers 
less than a thousand members, has played a 
prominent part in stirring up the Govern- 
ment to take action on behalf of the wild life 
of the Colonial Empire. 

In 1933 H.M. Government in the United 
Kingdom invited all the Governments with 
African territories to send delegates to a con- 
ference in London to discuss measures for the 
protection of wild life—fauna and _ flora. 
Every Government accepted the invitation 
and some that had no African territories sent 
observers. A larger conference with world- 
wide scope had been proposed; but the 
Government wisely decided to concentrate 
attention on one continent for a beginning 
and there were many good reasons for select- 
ing Africa. It held a fauna of outstanding 
variety, grandeur and beauty which was 
gravely threatened. Within Africa practical 
experiments in fauna preservation were al- 
ready in progress. The Parc National Albert, 
in the Belgian Congo, the Kruger National 
Park in the Transvaal and the activities of 
Game Departments in most of the British 
Colonies were among the most notable. On 
November 8, 1933, a Convention was signed 
by the delegates of all the Governments repre- 
sented—South Africa, Belgium, the United 
Kingdom, Egypt, Spain, France, Italy, 
Portugal and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

The Convention pledged the signatory 
Governments to enact, as soon as possible, in 
their African territories, measures for the pro- 
tection of wild life. The most important of 
these measures are: (1) the constitution of 
national parks, strict natural reserves and 
other reserves within which the hunting, kill- 
ing and capture of fauna and the collection or 
destruction of flora is limited or prohibited; 
(2) regulation of hunting, etc., outside these 
areas; (3) regulation, through the Customs, 
of traffic in trophies, and (4) prohibition of 
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certain methods and weapons for killing or 
capturing animals. These and other pro- 
visions of the Convention follow the lines of 
action which for a long time past had been 
advocated by the Society for the Preservation 
of the Fauna of the Empire. 

The different measures approved by the 
Conference are designed to meet varying 
circumstances. The most important of them 
is the constitution of national parks. A 
national park is an area dedicated once and 
for all to the preservation of wild life in 
natural conditions—leaving Nature free to 
maintain the balance of species—and to the 
enjoyment of the public so far as that does not 
interfere with the attainment of this object. 
In the Kruger National Park, which covers an 
area roughly comparable to that of Wales, it 
has been demonstrated that the public enjoy- 
ment and the preservation of Nature are not 
incompatible. The Parc National Albert, 
the outstanding importance of which lies in 
the protection which it affords to gorillas, is 
not so accessible and is not likely to become a 
place of popular resort to the same extent as 
the Kruger Park. 

In a ‘strict natural reserve’ rigid protection 
is applied, even to the exclusion of any person 
not armed with a special written permit. But 
neither a strict natural reserve nor a simple 
game reserve, within which hunting is limited 
and regulated, possesses the guarantee of 
permanence which is attached to a National 
Park. 

By a Protocol attached to the Convention 
it was agreed that further periodical con- 
ferences should be held to examine the working 
of the Convention and any improvements that 
might be made init. The second conference 
was held in London in May 1938. A report 
of its proceedings has recently been published 
by H.M. Stationery Office, price as. 6d. 
This ‘stock-taking’, as it may legitimately be 
called, should prove valuable. The state- 
ments made on behalf of the British Colonies 
were, in the main, apologetic. There are in 
the Colonies a good many game reserves— 
some, it is to be feared, reserves in little more 
than name—but national parks are yet to 
seek. The one bright, or fairly luminous spot 
is in Tanganyika Territory. ‘There the Gov- 
ernment have announced their intention of 
establishing a national park of about 4000 
square miles in the Serengeti plains to include, 
in whole or in part, existing reserves. In 
Uganda, also, where there are game reserves 
and a keen game department, a gorilla 
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sanctuary has been established adjoining the 
Belgian Congo. 

In general we may say that the British 
Colonial Administrations are still in the stage 
of ‘considering possibilities’. It is to be hoped 
that they will find courage in the example set 
by the Union of South Africa, where there are 
four national parks in addition to the Kruger 
Park and ten important game reserves, and 
by the Belgian Congo, where the area of the 
Parc National Albert has been increased, two 
more national parks have been constituted 
and a fourth is under consideration. 

It would be unfair, however, to minimize 
the difficulties which confront Colonial Gov- 
ernments desiring to preserve wild life. 
Agriculture, the exploitation of minerals and 
native rights are the chief obstacles. You 
cannot allow elephant, buffalo, pigs and 
baboons to range at will over cultivated land; 
mine-workers must be protected against lions 
and leopards, especially those whose natural 
food has been destroyed; natives demand 
meat. The answer to the first and second of 
these objections is the National Park or Game 
Reserve outside which animals can be freely 
hunted. But it is not always easy to select a 
suitable area of sufficient size for either pur- 
pose—an area allowing space for migration, 
especially in time of drought. The case of the 
native’s meat is not always, if ever, a just 
argument against strict game-laws. If the 
natives are uncontrolled, particularly in the 
matter of firearms, they kill wastefully, and 
the eventual extermination of the game means 
no meat for the natives. 

The possibilities of conservation vary with 
circumstances. What can be done in suitable 
cases by the constitution of reserves and the 
regulation of hunting both within and with- 
out reserves has been demonstrated in Uganda, 
where the natives have shown their willing- 
ness to co-operate in the work of conservation. 
Many important animals which had been 
seriously threatened, among them the roan 
antelope, the giraffe and the white rhinoceros, 
are increasing in numbers. Increases are re- 
ported also by Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton 
in the Kruger Park, Among others that he 
specially mentions are giraffe, wildebeest, 
eland, impala and kudu. These two in- 
stances show that the methods of the Con- 
vention are effective where they are applied 
firmly and consistently. Every country which 
is a party to the Convention is doing some- 
thing: but much more needs to be done, for 
the benefit of present and future generations. 
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Zebras and blue wildebees 


In times of drought animals of every kind meet without enmity at the waterhole, 
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Paris in Spring 


by COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Everyone who can scrape together the fare ought to acquire his or her special memories of Paris in 
Spring: the writer and the artist especially should remember the vernal quickening inspired by the 
impact of a new and pungently Latin world. Indeed, they seem ever ready to acknowledge their 
debt; and Mr Compton Mackenzie's recollection of a spring day will serve to show his youthful 
successors in the service of the Muses that the magic was as keen in 1903 as in 1939 


ParK LANE may not be so much all 
London in a street as it was once upon 
a time, paradoxically when it was an 
exclusive thoroughfare. Yet Park Lane 
still offers the most appropriate position 
for London’s bright eye on Europe. Air 
France! No illuminated steamships over 
Cockspur Street, nor any windows filled 
with exotic Colonial abundance in the 
Strand, hold so potent a lure for the fancy. 
Air France! What genius put those two 
words side by side to make us breathe that 
air even as we read them and turn the 
machines thus advertised to angels of the 
mind bearing an immortal message? Who 
scenting Spring’s approach beyond the 
railings of Hyde Park in a deep April twi- 
light would not be tempted by those two 
luminous words across the road to greet 
her in Paris? Happily for many of us Air 
France does not depend on the ability 
to spare time and money. Mneme, that 
Muse more ancient than the Sacred Nine, 
will transport us. I thus beguiled shall fly 
back three dozen years to visit Paris in 
Spring, or might it not be truer to say 
Spring in Paris? In writing that it occurs 
to me for the first time that Paris the city, 
more subtle than the Trojan prince, cut 
the apple into three and won from the con- 
tending goddesses their gifts of power, wis- 
dom and woman. And on what other 
city of the world have they been bestowed 
so prodigally? 

My favourite memory of Paris in Spring 
starts from a pension in Compiégne where 
G. and I had planned to visit R., another 
Magdalen undergraduate, who was staying 
with his people in Paris. The train left 
before six o’clock. We had been up till 


three chatting to circus folk in their tent 
down by the river. With youth’s incon- 
sequence we had forgotten to notify 
Madame of our excursion. We wake by 
accident. No coffee. The shoes I in- 
tended to wear cannot be found. I must 
put on the dusty patent-leather shoes in 
which I danced the cakewalk last night. 
G. cannot find his bowler and must wear 
a cap which makes him look more like a 
jockey than ever. We run past the palace 
of Napoleon, asleep in the early sunlight. 
We climb into the train as it is leaving the 
station. 

It was still so early when we reached 
Paris that we were glad to sit for a while in 
the buffet of the Gare du Nord and drink 
our morning coffee. I had my own plans 
for spending the rest of the morning, for 
from boyhood up I had explored Paris by 
myself and even at twenty had places that 
demanded to be revisited. Therefore | 
left G. to wander about the Rue de Rivoli 
with R. and his people like good English 
tourists. It was G.’s first visit to Paris and 
he was too much preoccupied with his ex- 
pectation of the evening’s excitement to 
be the right companion for the kind of 
pleasures I wanted to savour that morn- 
ing. I must sit for a while in the garden 
of the Palais-Royal where the old gentle- 
men would be reading their papers and 
the lime-trees would hold that exquisite 
heartbreak of Spring in their fresh green. 
I must reach the Parc Monceau and 
watch the stately nounous promenading and 
the children with their bonnes taking on 
that old-fashioned picture-book unreality 
French children achieve even today. I 
must behold again the oval pool with its 
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Louts Catllaud French Railways Brassai 


‘To stand on the rive gauche and rout among the 
second-hand books in their stalls beside the Seine’ 


André Diétnes French Raitlwa 


‘The Parc Monceau . . . with its Corinthian 
colonnade’ 


‘Children and their bonnes . . . picture-book 
unreality’ 
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Corinthian colonnade and the bronze 
statue of Hylas. I must find the first 
chestnut-tree in full blossom, should it be 
necessary even to take a flacre all the way 
to the Bois, and drink in that incommuni- 
cable perfume, alone. I must cross the 
Pont-Neuf if only to stand for five minutes 
on the rive gauche and rout among the 
second-hand books in their stalls beside the 
Seine, flashing blue upon that day of 


Spring. (Why in London do we put our 
second-hand bookstalls in Farringdon 
Street? Old books deserve the river’s 


flow and the shade of our plane-trees, 
not drays and lorries and the smoke of 
railways.) And most urgently of all I 
must go to the Louvre alone and feel 
that catch in the throat at the first sight 
of the Winged Victory above the stairs, 
and pore upon the lips of La Gioconda 
to dream into them that added magic of 
crimson which Vasari knew. 

So I had my Parisian morning before G. 
and R. and I met to lunch together at a 
Duval restaurant. We were just twenty 
and lacked the money and experience for 
rare culinary adventures. However, I dis- 
covered frogs on the menu and insisted that 
my friends should be bold. They declared 
they had never tasted anything nastier. I 
wrestled with their gross conservatism, but 
had to admit that these frogs were not as 
good as I had fancied frogs to be the first 
time I tasted them. Presently a waitress 
came along and sniffed the dish. ‘‘Mon 
dieu!’ she murmured as she whipped it off 
the table. No, the frogs were not quite 
fresh. It was a subject for one of Bate- 
man’s monstrous occasions. 

R., on the strength of having spent a 
week in Paris, informed G. and myself that 
the amusing way to pass the afternoon was 
at the Palais de Glace, and we, after the 
disaster of the frogs, anxious to display our 
sophistication in the way of gallantry, 
agreed with R. that the Palais de Glace 
was our mark. For a Wykehamist, R. 
was strangely eloquent on the subject of 
women and we set off to the skating-rink 
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like sailors ashore after months of deep- 
water sailing. I cannot remember where 
the Palais de Glace was (and probably still 
is, so slowly does Paris change), but it was 
a long drive from the restaurant, and we 
were staggered to find that entrance would 
cost five francs each. That seemed a large 
sum to youth in the year 1903. However, 
we paid up and were gratified to perceive 
that the display of houris R. had promised 
was in evidence. Nevertheless, the in- 
formation he had acquired—probably 
from the head porter of his hotel—was in 
other respects incorrect. The indifference 
of the houris to our glances conveyed that 
so unmistakable disdain of the respect- 
able. The energetic indulgence of senti- 
ment during the morning had told upon 
feet drawn by patent-leather shoes. I re- 
fused to skate, and watched G. and R. 
gliding hopefully round the rink in search 
of a responsive glance. Later on when we 
had left the Palais de Glace we were told 
that it was the possession of fashionable 
(and presumably virtuous) houris until six 
o'clock when like ghosts at dawn they dis- 
appeared and abandoned the skating-rink 
to houris less fashionable and less pre- 
sumably virtuous. 

But what did it matter? It was Paris; 
it was Spring; and we were twenty. The 
cafés were lighted. The night was be- 
fore us. 


Viens pou-poule, viens pou-poule, viens! 
Quand j’entends des chansons, 
Ca m’rend tout polisson. . . . 


That song was the rage in the France of 
thirty-six years ago. G. and I had sung 
the chorus every night at the little café- 
concert in Compiégne. The revue at the 
Folies-Bergére that Spring was called 
Viens Fou-Foule, and of course we went to 
the Folies-Bergére, where in those days the 
ladies on the stage were almost as lightly 
clad as our own revue choruses in England 
today. 

It had been the intention of G. and my- 
self to take the last train back to Com- 


/ “4 Re 
From the Louvre, where its long arms embrace the Place du Carrousel, the eye is carried “past the little 
Arc de Triomphe down the long vista of the Tuileries gardens and on to the C hamps E lysées. It is 
difficult to imagine that this airy per. spective, like so many others characteristic of modern Paris, was 
filled with a mass of houses up to the time of Napoleon III and his lieutenant Baron Haussmann 


The Place de la Concorde symbolizes an earlier age 


PARIS IN SPRING 


Aurel Banh 


that of Louts XV and Gabriel, architect of the 


two main blocks of buildings that occupy its north side; and of his grandson and Marie Antoinette, 
who were guillotined at the entrance to the rue Royale between them 


piégne that night, but G.’s disappointment 
at the Hurlingham atmosphere of the 
Palais de Glace combined with the exotic 
visions of the Folies-Bergére filled him 
with a determination to match himself 
and his English shyness against the Spring 
night. The young man’s fancy indeed 
was, turning, not so lightly either but 
with a dogged Wykehamist earnestness, to 
thoughts of love. R. had gone back to his 
hotel when the revue was over, but G. and 
I were untrammelled. We moved from 
café to café in search of G.’s ideal. G. was 
asmall young man. In the bowler hat he 
had bought himself in Paris he looked a 
little less like a jockey than he did when 
he left Compiégne in a cap, but he looked 
now like a schoolboy. Therefore when he 
found ideal after ideal in various cafés, and 


each ideal a little more amply undulating 
than the last, the absurd contrast he pre- 
sented to the lady always aroused the 
merriment of the rest of the people in the 
café, which became uproarious when G, 
after standing champagne would be over- 
come by shyness and suddenly bolt off in 
search of another ideal. 

I grew tired in the end of these undigni- 
fied exits, and when finally toward two 
o'clock in the morning we reached a café 
in the Boulevard de Magenta and G. spied 
at a table in the corner a Mont Blanc of 
femininity I left him to it and went to sit 
on the café balcony with a glass of bock, 
and watched that immemorial night-life of 
the Paris streets. Such a vigil in London 
suggests that.everybody is staying up too 
late; but the population of Paris at night 
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It ts said that if you sit long enough 
in front of the celebrated Café de 
la Paix in the Place de l’ Opéra 
you will see everyone you know 
from every country in the world 


Afternoon on the Boulevard 
Haussmann — the time and 
place for shopping and trying- 
on at big stores like the Prin- 
temps and Galeries Lafayette 


Ladies of the Folies-Bergére, 
where the production of that 
old Parisian form of entertain- 
ment, the revue, ts found at tts 
most lavish and least French 


The Café du Déme in Montparnasse 
is famous in the history of modern 


painting as a_ meeting-place of 
French and Anglo-Saxon artists and 
a Starting-potnt oj new experiments 
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Georges Reisner 


suggests that it never sees the daylight. 
All of them—the ragpicker, the cocotte, the 
sergent de ville, the wandering boulevardier, 
all are noctambules. Every shadow is cut 
velvet, like the shadows thrown by the 
Aegean sun, when as so often in Spring the 
Parisian air possesses a clarity which seems 
to deny its northern situation. The arc- 
lamps converging down the length of the 
boulevards burn like moons in frost. The 
clouds above the sharp outlines of the roofs 
and chimneys have the solidity of a painted 
sky in a theatre. In no other city has 
Spring such a pulsation of life; in no other 
city above the isolated noises of its noc- 
turnal life is one so acutely aware of 
nature’s fertility impinging. Paris is an 
oasis of bricks and mortar in a desert of 
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vegetation. ... Paris in Spring... 
inspiration in the air, and... 

‘What do you want now, G.?” 

“T want twenty-five francs for 
champagne.” 

We left the café, and I asked G. 
if he realized that we must find a 
night’s lodging for six francs, that 
being all I had left now except our 
return tickets to Compiégne. 

‘And where’s your bowler, 
Ce 

It had been left behind when 
the lady like Mont Blanc had 
overwhelmed him with an aval- 
anche of indignation because he 
was too shy to advance beyond 
champagne.. 

We prowled about the back of 
the Gare du Nord until we found 
a hotel sufficiently decayed to 
promise cheapness. A night porter 
shuffled along a dimly lighted pass- 
age to open the door. We asked 
for a room with a double-bed and 
to be roused next morning without 
coffee in time to catch the train to 
Compiégne at 5.30. 

Frowsty, what was left of that 
Spring night, squalid and frowsty, but... 

Air France! Air France! In what other 
air could one have spent so rich a day? 

By eleven o’clock next morning we were 
playing golf with Prince Faucigny de 
Lucinge on the links of the Société du Sport 
at Compiégne, and twelve years later in 
that very week G., a captain of Hussars, 
would be killed in France not so far from 
that golf course. And R. would be a 
prisoner in Germany. And I would be 
talking to a French officer at Cape Helles 
about Paris in early May until we could 
smell the chestnut-flowers above the dust 
of the Peninsula and fancy that lime-trees 
were glowing around us with that cold, 
exquisite, heartbreaking green of Spring. 

Air France... Air France... 


Where the Incas Ruled 


by SELWYN POWELL 


A series of articles, of which the last appeared in our February issue, has described the main features 
of ancient civilization in Mexico and Central America as well as the present condition of the races 


among whom it arose. 


In this and a subsequent article the picture will be completed by an account 


of the peoples formerly subject to the Incas, of the methods by which their empire was established, 
and of the monuments that still demonstrate its greatness 


Tue Sierra of the Andes lies between the 
Maritime and the Eastern Cordilleras, a 
wide flat plateau ranging in height from 
ten to thirteen thousand feet above sea- 
level. This plateau is the home of the 
Indians who once flourished under the 
rule of the Incas. ‘Today they flourish no 
longer; the cultural and worldly prosperity 
that they enjoyed before the Spanish con- 
quest has slipped a little farther from their 
grasp with each successive generation. 
For these Indians the advancing centuries 
have meant the very opposite of progress; 
formerly the subjects of a proud and 
powerful Empire, their lives ordered by 
a wise, careful government, they have now 
descended to the level of a herd of cattle. 

Their forefathers, under the Incas, were 
inhabitants of an Empire that stretched 
from Quito to the River Maule in Chile; 
from the sea to the jungle of Brazil and the 
Argentine. The native people of Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Brazil and the 
Argentine are included among them, but 
it is the inhabitants of the regions round 
Cuzco and Titicaca, the centre of Inca 
rule, that are most interesting, for in them 
we can still see some vestiges of their 
former greatness. Each race, as it was 
subjected, was allowed to keep its own 
customs and traditions; no attempt was 
made to impose a mould of uniformity; 
so that almost every village, and certainly 
every district, has its own unmistakable 
individuality in clothing, habit and 
appearance. 

In a few months I was fortunate enough 
to see a great many Sierra Indians 
gathered together for different reasons. 
Their numbers made it difficult for me 


to segregate them into their different 


groups; but, as against this, I had 
splendid opportunities of studying their 
diversity. 


It was in Bolivia that I first saw an 
Indian village: an astonishing relic of 
mediaevalism. Nothing in Africa or 
South America has given me quite such 
an impression of static existence on the 
very lowest terms of living. That im- 
pression was not due to the squalor of 
the place. Venta y Media was certainly 
squalid enough; but there was no de- 
gradation about it, or in four centuries, 
I conjecture, there had been none. 

We came there in the afternoon, riding 
up the flat, sparse valley on uncomfortable 
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All photographs by Selwyn Powell 


The little village of Venta _» Media shows the Indian existence that has remained static for four 


centuries: 


mules. ‘The river, wide and shallow, ran 
below us to the left and the bare mountains 
rose all round from the pampa in unending 
rows. Beyond some scrub and a few 
grasses there was little green or growing 
here, and in all this brownness the village 
was well hidden until we were right upon 
it. Only the church, with the high white 
parabola of its west front, its single bell 
turret and long uneventful whitewashed 
sides, was V isible atadistance. The mules 
reluctantly crossed the river, and for a 
moment we rode on grass before entering 
the formless maze of huts and houses. 

In front of the church stood a band- 
stand, rusty and decayed; our grooms used 
it for its shade. But apart from these two 
almost equally useless symbols of European 
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on its outskirts, an old woman spins, as she watches her flock of llamas— 


domination there was nothing (until I 
came upon a bottle of raw alcohol) that 
was not directly in the tradition of the 
Incas, and that might not have been 
there five or six hundred years ago. The 
houses were small, built of adabe and 
thatched with rushes and mud; 
them had a small enclosure or yard at 
the side. Streets were embryonic and 
difficult to follow. You could see your 
companions a short distance away, but 
unless you climbed the walls you might 
never reach them. No apparent dis- 
crimination was made between children 
and livestock, and the mud floors were 
littered with hens and pigs. 

On the outskirts of the village an old 
woman had sat spinning as she watched 


most of 


her flock of llamas, her tiny hand-spindle 
swaying like a pendulum while she worked 
the llama wool into yarn. Here, in the 
village, we found two ancient, raddled 
dames sitting alone in the middle of a 
minute paddock, weaving. The wool on 
their small loom had all the vivid colours 
of German aniline dyes; they were working 
it into a pattern not far removed from the 
designs of Incaic textiles preserved in 
museums in Boston, London or Berlin. 
Farther on we came to a scene from 
Bedlam. Only Cruikshank or Rowland- 
son could have drawn this village wedding. 
It was taking place in a large compound, 
and there may have been twenty guests. 
Five or six of the men sat in the shadow of 
a wall, making thin, unhappy music on 
a collection of battered guitars. A small 
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group was gathered around a cooking- 
stove, a half globe of mud, with holes in 
it for the clay pots. Piles of brushwood 
lay to hand and it was easy to see why 
their food would be charred and half raw 
and utterly unappetizing. 

They were drinking raw alcohol from 
flattened silver vessels that brought me 
nearer to thieving than I like to remember. 
These vessels were half cup, half saucer, 
with perfectly worked handles, covered 
with a delicately chased leaf design. The 
bride—who was, if possible, even more 
drunk than her friends—wore a huge silver 
brooch of a characteristic type that can be 
bought for thirty dollars in any South 
American antique shop, and which held 
together the tatters of her drab clothes. 
The Bolivian Indians are less gaily dressed 


—wool for the hand-looms that weave, with a technique and pattern unchanged since Inca times 
(though with colours brightened by German aniline dyes) the stout, warm textiles of the Andean peasant 
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a wedding group may be seen. Among tts immemorial equipment ts 
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than those of the Peruvian highlands. 
Their colours are less bright, their gar- 
ments are more formless, and the hats 
which are such an intriguing and pleasant 
part of the Peruvians’ attire are in Bolivia 
shapeless felt hoods. 

At Venta y Media was fought, two 
hundred years ago, the last battle in an 
abortive uprising of the Indians against 
Spanish dominion. ‘The Indians dream 
of liberty no longer. Daily life is now 
the breadth of their horizon. 

The journey from La Paz to Cuzco over 
Lake Titicaca must be one of the most 
beautiful in the world. For two days you 
are travelling on the high Sierra between 
the two ranges of the Andes, whose snowy 
peaks are sometimes miles apart, some- 
times right upon you. For most of one 
day you are on the lake, twisting between 
the narrows that join the greater and the 
smaller expanses, with land so close on 
either side that you can see the terraced 
farms at the water’s edge. Later it stretches 
to an endless sea, edged by the white 
Andes, vivid and terrifying in a Wagnerian 
sunset of black and silver. 

At Pufio on the Peruvian side you will, 
if you are lucky, see a reed balsa in use, 
an insecure relic of sailing a thousand 
years ago. 

The night is spent in a small hotel in 
Juliaca, and early next morning you 
thread your way through a_ brightly 
nauseous market-place to the train. For 
four or five hours you are climbing. The 
pass at La Raya is 13,000 feet above sea- 
level and until it is reached the country 
is cold and barren. A few herds of llamas 
and more rarely some delicate vicufia can 
be seen from the windows. Each station 
is a market, for the train is weekly and 
a good source of profit to the peasants. 
Every stopping-place has its characteristic 
products: at Puccara, for instance, they 
have good clay and mould delightfully 
ingenuous pottery—bulls, men on mules 
and very impressionistic donkeys—and at 
Sicuani they sell silver llamas. Foods or 
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vicufia skins are sold at other places and 
every station is crowded with onlookers— 
some of the women with great boxes of 
sticky fruits, and others sitting over a char- 
coal fire grilling skewered pieces of liver. 
And each station is characterized by differ- 
ent clothes. The farther you go, the more 
picturesque they become. Shallow, wide- 
brimmed hats, hung about with four inches 
of curtain fringe, are succeeded by great 
inverted soup-plates of black with a cross 
of silver and red braid, or by flattened 
cones of straw covered with red wool. ; 

The women have a beautiful walk. 
Their skirts swing and their feet twinkle 
so that they hardly touch the ground; no 
ballerina could move as gracefully as these 
Indian women of the Sierra, scurrying 
along and spinning as they go, their whole 
bodies swaying with the pendulum of the 
spindle. 

Once over the pass the country changes. 
It is no longer bleak and unfriendly; the 
river, which started from the pool at the 
top, rapidly gains in size and becomes 
a raging torrent. It is a tributary of the 
Amazon, the sacred Vilcanota, flowing 
northwards through the Sierra, and 
making fertile the whole valley. There 
are farms here, and cactuses and trees; 
there are tiles instead of thatch, and the 
earth isa warmred. ‘There are, too, blue 
aloes and many flowers. Spanish moss 
droops in great gloomy cobwebs from the 
trees that overhang the river. With the 
reddening earth the Indians themselves 
become more rufous. Up here, away from 
towns, their dyes are still natural, the 
juices of berries and flowers, and ochres. 
Nearer Cuzco you can see the harsher 
colours of chemical dyes, making their 
wearers unnaturally bright. 

At last you come to the wide, pros- 
perous, fertile valley at Oropesa, in which 
are the huge haciendas of wealthy Cuzco 
lawyers and merchants. ‘The river is slow 
now and expansive, and there are great 
groves of eucalyptus. At this height there 
have never been many wild trees, and, in 
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Palm Sunday at Pisac near Cuzco affords an excel- 


lent occaston for studying Indian costumes in all their 
diversity. The market centres round a huge pisonay 
tree in front of the CG eee by a veiled cross 


For the festival the women wear their best clothes, 
a ie black and red \\ichllas (shawls) and voluminous skirts 


A street in Pisac. Poles protruding from the w 
when the beverage is ready for sale, the poles are hang 


any case, most of them have been cut 
down for fuel (coal is a rare luxury); but 
a few years ago the Government planted 
eucalyptus all down the valley, and the 

ale blue leaves of these slender trees go 
well with the red earth and towering 
mountains. 

I had flown up from Santiago to Bolivia 
in order to be in Cuzco at Easter. One 
of the most picturesque events of Holy 
Week there is the Palm Sunday market 
at Pisac, a couple of hours by car down 
the valley of the sacred river, which has 
already undergone one of its numerous 
name-changes, and is here the Urubamba. 
Whenever I think of Peru I remember this 
river, with its infinite variations from the 
cold tumbling stream at La Raya to the 
broad tropical torrent that sweeps round 
Machu Picchu. Here at Pisac it is at 
its pleasantest. High mountains border 
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the wide, rich 
shadow over 
winds through 
towns: Urcos, San 


acteristic of them all. 
cobbled streets divided in the m 
open gutters; its houses are lov 


and whitewashed, with bands 
pink around the windows. 
can see a pig being roasted whole over a 
charcoal fire; a collection of braided black 
and red and silver hats hangs at the d 

of another; jade and crimson skirts are set 
outside a third. High behind it on the 
mountainside are the Incaic ruins, and the 


u 
In one you 


mountains are terraced here in great wide 
sweeps. 

As we crossed the bridge into the town 
a drunk, eluding his captors, had fallen 
from the low parapet and was wading 
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The great event of Holy Week at Cuzco is 
the procession of Lunes Santos (the day 
after Palm Sunday). The chief figure is the 
statue of the Senor of the Earthquakes— 


—which is brought out from the cathedral 
and carried in triumph through the streets. 
It is 20 feet high, painted brown, with gold 
crown and nails, and bedecked with 
wreaths of sacred red nucchu flowers 


i os j 2 ea zi 
(Above) Behind the statue walks the Bishop of Cuzco, robed in flowing crimson. (Below) 
Though the ceremonial ts Catholic and Spanish, nearly all the participants are Indians or half-castes; 
from the barefooted choristers to the thousands who throng the main square, once sacred to the Sun 
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hopelessly about in the current while his 
hat floated away towards the Amazon. 
We left the men on the bank shouting 
useless instructions to him, and went up 
the street. Then we came to the market 
square. I had seen it before, when the 
huge fpisonay tree and the veiled cross 
stood alone in the empty square in front 
of the beautiful adobe church. But now 
it was filled with hundreds of Indians 
from thirty or forty different villages 
around. Hardly two were clothed alike 
and every possible variety of dress was 
represented. 

The women squatted on the ground 
with their wares spread on a cloth in 
front of them—a small heap of corn, 
yellow, white or black; the vivid reds and 
greens of pimentos and chilis; bundles of 
dried coca leaves; frightful strips of meat 
and little piles of obscure unidentifiable 
grain; pottery, rice, quinoa (a kind of 
barley) and bundles of herbs. There was 


a fine stand of new saddles, towering and 
magnificent. 


Powdered aniline dyes in 


A scene familiar many centuries before the 
200-year-old fagade of Cuzco University adorned 
the main square: llamas on their way to market 
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different colours were more brilliant even 
than the clothes of the Indians. 

It is impossible to describe the teeming 
life, the continual coming and going of 
dogs and children, of men in wide som- 
breros, booted and spurred and riding on 
active mountain ponies. On the other 
hand, the women, clad in their innumer- 
able skirts, sat by the running drains like 
passive, lumpish heaps, abstractedly wash- 
ing plates or suckling their infants. 

And all the while a constant stream of 
superstitiously devout Indians was going 
into the church for confession; an even 
larger crowd visited the stalls of the chicha 
sellers, brushing away the flies and drink- 
ing the pink or white liquid from thick 
pint glasses. At yet another stall a name- 
less magenta fluid seemed very popular. 

All morning we moved among the 
people. At length we drove off along 
the river to a lunch in the rain of 
grenadillas and beer. 

On the following day was held the pro- 
cession of Lunes Santos. Through the 
streets of Cuzco the Indians carried the 
Sefior of the Earthquakes, a huge brown 
statue, twenty feet high, with gold hands 
and crown and nails, wreathed in sacred 
red nucchu flowers. The scarlet petals were 
thrown on in basketfuls by boys perched 
over the door of the cathedral as the statue 
was slowly carried out, preceded by bare- 
footed choirboys in lace surplices, and 
followed by the bishop in crimson. The 
long, slow procession wound up through 
the streets and squares and finally returned 
at dusk by candlelight. The great west 
doors of the cathedral gradually opened as 
the statue was bowed three times to the 
north, and to the south and to the west; 
then it was carried in, dark against the 
brilliant gold of the baroque reredos. 
Beside me as I watched an Indian sobbed 
his prayers aloud. 

There must have been ten thousand 
Indians in Cuzco for the procession—a 
sea of reds and browns and blacks on the 
steps of the cathedral. And here it was 


Tall, white and shiny, the painted straw hats 
worn by the cholas or half-castes of the Andes 
make an amusing shopful. The hats are 
repainted whenever they grow dirty, so that 
they eventually become as heavy as metal 


Bales of coca leaves in the market at 
Huancayo. Coca, from which cocaine 
is derived, is largely grown in Bolivia 
and Peru; it is extensively chewed 
by the Indians to fortify themselves 
against hunger and cold and to Jind re- 
lief from the burden of extreme poverty 
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easier to tell where they came from, for 
they went in groups—half-a-dozen awe- 
stricken, nervous Chincheros could be 
seen trotting behind a party from Calca 
or from Anta, each with their different 
types of headgear. The gaily woven 
ponchos of the men and the laden J/ichllas 
of the women made a picture of indescrib- 
able gaiety against the red stones of the 


great square of Cuzco that had once been , 


sacred to the Sun. 

The other side of the picture, the village 
scene, is a far less happyone. I have been 
told many stories by anthropologists sent 
out by North American Universities, 
stories of feudal bullying such as this: the 
local prefect in a village that must be 
nameless used to make a practice of 
commandeering the Indians’ horses until 
—a fine example of passive resistance— 
they sold them all. It was pointless, they 
argued, to feed and keep horses that 
they could never use; in any case, their 
ploughing had to be done by man power. 
A great deal of the land that used to be 
public has been enclosed by big land- 
owners. Peasants work for payment in 
kind on the lands of the great hacendados 
under a system that is akin to slavery. 

The cumbersome wooden hand-plough 
is still universal. A man and his wife 
work it together, one pulling and the 
other pushing. Their lands are small, 
they eat little; maize, quinoa, barley and 
rice are their chief foods. A few pitiful 
hens and an occasional pig provide a rare 
supply of meat. Milk and green vege- 
tables are almost unknown, though chilis 
and pimentos are sometimes used in the 
piquante food of the less abjectly poor 
people, while a certain amount of fruit, 
chiefly oranges and grenadillas, is eaten. 
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But it is impossible to generalize about 
the ways of living of people scattered over 
so large an area. They take what they 
can get of the things growing near them, 
and in a watered valley near the coast 
they could lead a pleasant enough exist- 
ence; but up in the cold mountain regions 
round Titicaca, life can only be an in- 
supportable scramble, in which hunger 
and cold are kept off by a constant supply 
of coca leaf chewed with a stick of cinders 
that has been described to me variously 
as a freeing agent for the cocaine, made 
of lime and the ashes of a certain tree, and 
as a potato-and-ashes mixture to counter- 
act the bitterness of the leaves. Probably 
it is neither. 

Even on the coast, where conditions are 
much better, cooking is done by the most 
primitive methods and fuel is scarce 
everywhere. In this rainless region houses 
are built of canes, insecurely cemented 
together by a thin layer of mud; but in 
the higher districts adobe, and tile or 
thatch are used. Windows are hardly 
ever found. The interiors are simple and 
as a rule almost empty of furniture. In 
many houses you will find the walls 
papered with a Hollywood montage of 
film stars, and, as usual, Singer sewing- 
machines are frequently the only signs of 
civilization’s influence on the lives of these 
people. — 

It is a sad plight that they are in, and 
one that would surely arouse bitter resent- 
ment in most people. Yet among these 
Indians there seems to be little discontent. 
They lead an animal, uncomplaining life, 
eating, sleeping, farming, working at 
handicrafts that are a pitiful legacy from 
a civilization far higher than they can 
hope for now. 
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Souvenirs of a Huancayo bull-fight: 
a debased version of the banderillas 
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Hong Kong and the New China 


by R. T. BARRETT 


Like other centres of foreign settlement established in the days when China resisted intercourse with 

Soreign nations, Hong Kong may in recent years have seemed to many Chinese and to some Englishmen 

a relic of outworn imperialism. But as Mr Barrett, formerly Editor of the Hong Kong Daily 

Press, shows in the following article, the Colony has now great value as a link with that outer 
world on which a new Oriental imperialism is shutting China’s once-open door 


Great Brirarn’s trade with China re- 
presents only one per cent of her foreign 
commerce, and her possessions there are 
limited to the Colony of Hong Kong, a 
small island and a 340-square-mile strip 
of mainland; a share in that anomalous 
entity the Shanghai International Settle- 
ment; and tiny concessions in Tientsin and 
Canton. These are mere specks against 
the vastness of the British Empire but they 
represent Britain’s contact with that im- 
portant. quarter of the human race, the 
Chinese. 

For a century and a half Britain has not 
only sought to trade with:-China but to 
influence and to proselytize her aloof and 
stubborn people. The object has never 
been conquest, but to build up facilities 
for trade and to remove the barriers that 
the Court of Peking and the provincial 
viceroys set against the foreigner. 

Apart from Hong Kong these facilities 
consisted principally of small concessions 
in the Treaty Ports, where British law pre- 
vailed, and of the right to maintain a naval 
patrol in defence of our shipping along 
the coast and up the rivers. Upon these 
foundations British firms were able to 
build up their import and export business. 
Chinese silk, tea and the varied agricultural 
produce of the country were shipped to 
England, and the same firms, acting as 
agents for British manufacturers, supplied 
the Chinese merchant with piece-goods 
from Lancashire and such other goods as 
he wished to buy. 

Things went well in those days and 
fortunes were easily made by all parties to 
this mighty interchange of the wealth of 
two countries on opposite sides of the world. 
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Two great factors have forced Britain to 
alter her grip on the Far East. The first 
is the military and economic rise of Japan, 
and the second the growth of national 
feeling in China. Though slow and 


chaotic the Revolution in China is, like 
the changes so quickly effected in Japan, 
the adaptation of an ancient culture to 
western science and political ideas. 

The emergence of modern Japan was 
met by the statesmanlike Anglo-Japanese 
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alliance and the assumption that there was 
room for both nations in the China market. 
For twenty-five years there has been trade 
rivalry of an increasing intensity, but only 
since 1932, when the attack upon Shanghai 
and the conquest of Manchuria showed 
that the Japanese Government, urged by 
chauvinists, was seeking the domination of 
China, has there been political tension. 

In the Far East situations change 
rapidly. Only ten years ago the Chinese 
Nationalist party, under the goading of the 
Russian Mission at Canton, had stirred up 
the Chinese people against both Britain 
and Japan, and Britons were represented 
as the arch-villains of capitalism and 
imperialism. Observing the traditional 
methods of the Chinese mandarins in 
dealing with their own people, the British 
had always been a bit heavy handed in 
China and many ugly situations had been 
settled by a ‘whiff of grapeshot’. The 
Soviet advisers, knowing this, manceuvred 
them into firing upon hostile Chinese mobs 
organized to demonstrate and to threaten. 
There were ‘incidents’ at Shanghai, Can- 
ton and Wanhsien. A furious wave of anti- 
foreign feeling swept the country. Hong 
Kong was nearly ruined by a boycott and 
for months mobs led by hysterical students 
shouted slogans demanding the return of 
the concessions, the abolition of extra- 
territorial rights and the sweeping of 
foreigners out of China. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, then Foreign 
Secretary, handled the situation with 
wisdom and foresight. There was to be 
no more ‘gunboat policy’ and a turning- 
point in Anglo-Chinese relations was 
reached one sweltering afternoon when a 
Chinese mob shouted insults and hurled 
missiles against the handful of British 
marines and bluejackets holding the bar- 
ricades on the boundaries of the Hankow 
Concession without provoking a shot or 
even a word in reply. 

Despite rounds of abuse from old China 
hands and Tory die-hards, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain opened negotiations for the 
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rendition of the Hankow Concession, a 
splendid modern city set in the midst of 
squalor, and also of the smaller concessions 
along the Yangtze River. Met half-way, 
the Chinese Government responded gener- 
ously and the Hankow Concession became 
a Special Area with control vested in a 
mixed committee under Chinese chair- 
manship, but with strong British repre- 
sentation, a system that worked with 
success right up to the moment, last 
October, when the Japanese military took 
control of the area after their troops had 
captured Hankow. 

In the year 1927, also, the Russian 
Mission, through overreaching themselves 
in their eagerness to fix a Soviet régime 
upon China, lost the confidence of the 
Kuomintang and were ignominiously ex- 
pelled. A coup-de-main at Canton, sup- 
pressed with appalling bloodshed, finally 
destroyed Russian influence in China. 

A great change came over the Republic 
with the setting up of the National Govern- 
ment at Nanking. The people wanted 
peace and stood behind Chiang Kai-shek 
in his long struggle to eliminate the tur- 
bulent war-lords and to resist the en- 
croachments of Japan. 

Britain’s position during the brewing 
of the great storm was of extraordinary 
difficulty. Politically, good relations with 
China had been restored, but the economic 
situation went from bad to worse. Japan 
captured the cotton and silk piece-goods 
market and trade in machinery and light 
manufactured articles went increasingly to 
Germany and America. The industrialists 
of those countries studied the market and 
their agents on the spot were prepared to 
do business direct with the Chinese instead 
of through a compradore, the convenient 
intermediary who facilitates foreigners’ 
dealings by taking responsibility for losses 
and default. A serious blow fell in 1929 
when China obtained full customs auto- 
nomy and proceeded to erect tariff barriers 
behind which she started industries of her 
own. The political uncertainty further 
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handicapped trade, especially at Shanghai. 
Japan attacked the surrounding Chinese 
city in 1932; the Powers failed to intervene 
and the traditional security of the Inter- 
national Settlement was shaken. Despite 
all these disabilities, so great is the natural 
current of Chinese commerce that 1937 
would probably have been a record year 
had not hostilities supervened in July. 
Since 1932 Britain’s policy, commercial 
and political, has been to fall back upon 
her greatest asset in the Far East, the 
Colony of Hong Kong, making it her 
Torres Vedras behind whose lines her 
representatives in China can wait in 
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Keystone 


The Peak District, high above the sea, is the European residential quarter of the capital, Victoria 


security till the situation warrants a new 
advance inland. Less than a hundred 
years ago this small, mountainous and 
barren island, lying close to the mainland 
and enclosing a wide stretch of water re- 
sembling a Scottish loch, was ceded to 
Britain. Its inhabitants were a few fisher- 
men and pirates. 

A town was boldly planned along the 
shores of this iskand, and in the course of 
years has spread inland over the foothills 
of the main mountain slopes; big re- 
clamations have been pushed out into the 
sea. Today the topmost houses stand 
along the jagged skyline rising to 2000 


feet. Where it is not built over, the hill- 
side is densely carpeted with trees, except 
for one sheer cliff of black rock. At night 
the illuminations of the ten-mile water- 
front, the golden honeycomb of the town 
and the constellations of the Peak District 
present a blaze of light unequalled in the 
world. ‘The frontage on the island prov- 
ing too small, Kowloon, now a huge town 
of 270,000 people with dockyards, wharves, 
shopping centres and a garden city, was 
erected on the mainland territory of the 
Colony. 

Hong Kong’s commercial importance is 
derived from its safe harbour at the mouth 
of the main river system of South China. 
Here junks and river steamers which ply 
for hundreds of miles inland meet deep- 
sea ships from all parts of the world. A 
glance at a shipping atlas will show Hong 
Kong as a focal point where the trans- 
Pacific, the Europe-Japan and the Aus- 
tralian-Asiatic routes converge. Hong 
Kong is thus the entrepdot of the South 
China trade, where goods are trans- 
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shipped and if necessary stored. In tur- 
bulent China safe warehousing is essential 
when there is trouble ‘up-country’. 

The importance of the place has been 
further enhanced by the completion of the 
Canton-Hankow railway, whose terminus 
is at Kowloon, and by the opening there 
of a fine air-port. 

In a world dominated by force, Great 
Britain has concentrated upon Hong Kong 
because it is a natural fortress. Narrow 
harbour entrances and sea approaches are 
commanded by forts with heavy calibre 
artillery, and the hill frontier on the main- 
land has been made a nest of field fortifica- 
tions. 

There are two weaknesses, which can 
only be overcome by foresight and pro- 
visional organization in time of peace. 
The first is the difficulty of feeding the 
population (normally about a million, in 
troubled times even greater) except by 
maintaining command of the sea by which 
the supplies of food arrive daily. The 
second is vulnerability to air raids from 


Seen from the mainland, Hong Kong at night presents ‘a blaze of light unequalled in the world’ 
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Takao, the Japanese military base in 
Southern Formosa, only 380 miles away. 

No place offers a better target for air 
attack. The town of Victoria on the 
island is one of the most crowded and ex- 
posed in the world. In the older parts 
great tenement houses stand back-to-back 
and front each other across narrow streets. 
There are hardly any trees and the roofs 
stand out clear between the sea and pre- 
cipitous hills. The population is estimated 
at 1800 to the acre. A Chinese civilian 
population is liable to panic and the 
authorities in guarding against air raids 
have to face the problem of mob hysteria 
which might easily cause far more 
casualties than a bombardment. One of 
the best anti-air-raid experts in England 
has been sent to Hong Kong, and the 
example of neighbouring Canton has given 
the Colony a clear idea of what may be 
expected in the event of war. 
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J.C. M, Grenham 
The Botanical Gardens, laid out in 1850, contain priceless collections of Chinese plants and tropical ferns 


Each week sees the preparations against 
attack go forward, for if Britain were 
caught unawares in Hong Kong she would 
deserve to have this jewel city of the Far 
East wrested from her grasp. The heavy 
forts, the land defences and the naval 
forces are adequate for a stout defence. 
While there are no British capital ships 
east of Suez, and naval reinforcements 
might be a matter of nearly a fortnight, 
help in the air from Singapore could be 
expected in a day. 

Great Britain during the last ten years 
has seen the necessity of making Hong 
Kong far more than either a fortress or a 
trading centre. China is in the midst ofa 
social and political revolution and, partly 
owing to foresight and partly to force of 
circumstances, the Colony has become a 
model for the material and even the 
spiritual reconstruction of China. Only 
by the performance of that service could 
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the natural antagonism of the Chinese to 
foreign possession of this vital corner of 
their country be countered. Despite the 
strength of our armed forces, the slightness 
of our hold on Hong Kong is reflected by 
population statistics showing that 98 per 
cent of the population is Chinese, one per 
cent a cosmopolitan mixture of Indians, 
Portuguese, Japanese, Filipinos and a 
sprinkling of every race on the earth, and 
only one per cent British. But that one 
per cent holds the chief executive positions 
in the Government and in business. It 
lives in the Peak District, whose trim paths 
might be along Bournemouth cliffs, and it 
works in the chief rooms of the office 
blocks of the Central District of Victoria, 
where the heavy buildings and paved 
streets are curiously reminiscent of the 
City of London. 

Symbolically this Central District is 
dominated by the sixteen-storey sky- 


scraper of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 


R. E. de Salis Pirrie 
Chinese dwellings scattered over the Colony of 
Hong Kong, simple structures of stone and 
plaster roofed with Canton tiles, have counter- 
parts by the million throughout South China 
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Banking Corporation, the business house 
which holds in its powerful hands the 
financial strings of China. It is safe and 
secure in a land where banking has been 
notoriously insecure; it has been the bank 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs and the 
financial tutor of China. The European 
staff—ledger clerks and counter cashiers 
are Chinese and Portuguese—have the 
hard, courteous efficiency of the Navy, the 
Civil Service and the Judiciary. They 
are picked from men of that type. With 
headquarters in China they have been able 
to undertake tasks and face risks impossible 
to any branch office of a rival bank. 

Following the example of the Bank the 
policy of the Hong Kong Government is 
equally benevolent. It is no light task 
to maintain among a million Orientals a 
standard of public health, cleanliness in 
streets, shops and houses which is foreign 
to them, and the necessity for which they 
do not understand. But only by such a 
policy can outbreaks of the diseases endemic 
to Hong Kong be held in check. 

Policing and public order present com- 
plicated problems. The Pearl River Delta 
is a notorious haunt of pirates and the 
hills round Canton are infested with brig- 
ands. What better hunting-ground than 
wealthy Hong Kong? But they are given 
no chance. A Criminal Investigation 
Department, with hundreds of skilled 
Chinese detectives, is everywhere active 
and lays quick hands on undesirables. 
Security of person, though not absolute, 
is maintained with an efficiency that has 
made Hong Kong a city of refuge in 
troublous times for all classes of Chinese, 
from war-lords in retirement right down 
the social scale. 

After security of person, property and 
health the policy of Hong Kong is a square 
deal for the Chinese, friendliness with 
them and no racial distinctions. This 
was not always the case. On first coming 
to China the British admired the man- 
darins who, despite exquisite manners, 
bullied their own people. The British 
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But the modern ferro-concrete tenements of Victoria are a model to other Chinese cities 


merchant, with his spacious office, elabor- 
ate home and many servants, felt himself 
something of a mandarin and adopted 
similar ways with the poorer-class Chinese. 
But the Chinese did not consider him a 
bad master for they flocked to Hong 
Kong. Britain only took over a barren 
rock (to which other territory has since 
been added), but soon it was thronged 
with Chinese who came, some to settle, 
but most to amass money and then return 
to their own village or township. 

That was the method in the days of 
Imperial China. Not until the general 
strike of 1925 and the economic boycott 
did Hong Kong realize that a new China 
had arisen. Its leaders were filled with 
hysterical patriotism and threatened Great 
Britain with implacable hostility. When 
10,000 people hold a colony of a million, 
surrounded by 400 millions they need a 
sense of reality. In other ways than the 
rendition of the Hankow Settlement, re- 


cognition was accorded to the new China 
and to the emergence therein of young 
rulers who had had a western education 
and were, with all their failures and follies, 
burning with desire for reconstruction and 
reform. 

Hong Kong awoke and showed the way. 
Materially the city of Victoria was largely 
rebuilt and a fine Chinese town was built 
on a big reclamation. A garden city open 
to peoples of all races arose in Kowloon 
and the restrictions governing residence in 
the Peak District were removed. 

Psychologically the British began to 
realize that the Chinese were fellow human 
beings and not aloof Celestials, of a differ- 
ent mentality and moulded from another 
clay. Here the Civil Servants, with their 
knowledge of the Chinese language and 
literature, and their close contact with the 
people as District Officers, magistrates, 
and at the Chinese Secretariat (a bureau 
largely occupied in settling Chinese family 
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The street dentist is a familiar figure in Hong Kong. As each offending tooth is removed, it is added 
to the string of trophies seen hanging in the background: proof that the extraction is skilfully performed 


Right) Light and strong rattan furniture is uni- 
versally used in the Far East, and its manufacture 
employs many youthful workers in Hong Kong 


(Left) Another popular industry is making soles 
Jor shoes out of disused motor tyres. Good condt- 
tions are insured for juvenile employees not only by 
their being usually kinsmen of the workshop pro- 
prietor but also by regular government inspection 


squabbles), were able to give the lead to the 
merchant community. The problem was 
not so much one of racial prejudice as of 
two proud peoples meeting for business, 
but in social and human relations hardly 
mingling at all. In a number of ways the 
position was modified. More Chinese 
members were added to the Legislative 
Council, Chinese owners were invited to 
join the Jockey Club where they gave new 
life to the local turf, and the Rotary 
Club, the Automobile Association and 
the Women’s International Club provided 
meeting-grounds of a cosmopolitan nature. 
A popular sports movement was fostered 
and the Hong Kong Chinese are now as 
‘football-conscious’ as English and Ameri- 
cans. The wealthier classes, men and 
women, have also taken to tennis and 
aquatics. 

Under the guidance of a Governor of 
exceptional tact and humanity, Sir William 
Peel, a new social conscience began to 
develop. The Society for the Protection 
of Children, started under the régime of 
Sir William’s predecessor, found that its 
task was not the preventing of deliberate 
cruelty to children, for of that hardly any 
Chinese is ever guilty, but of relieving 
suffering and disease due to poverty. 
The annual reports of this society and of 
similar bodies on the conditions among 
the poorer classes were a revelation and a 
shock to the wealthy and leisured Euro- 
peans. ‘Something must be done about 
it’ replaced the former complacency of 
“they are better off here than in China.” 
Several clinics were opened and small 
shelters established to take a few of the 
unfortunate coolies who sleep on the pave- 
ments even in the depths of a rather severe 
winter. On the other hand much still 
remains to be done for sufferers from 
tuberculosis, malaria and leprosy. 

It is not claimed that, to use a col- 
loquialism, the British people in Hong 
Kong suddenly sprouted wings. Their 
better nature was roughly stimulated by 
force of circumstances. 
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In education, for which there is an 
immense hunger in China, the Colony has 
done well. Of registered schools there are 
over 1000, or about one for every 1000 
of the population. The University, the 
fashionable St Stephen’s College for boys 
and the convent schools draw pupils 
from all parts of China and from Chinese 
communities in Malaya and the South 
Sea. 

For nearly a century the Chinese have 
asked: ““How can we be modernized? 
How can we take the best of your 


European civilization and blend it with 
our age-old culture?” 


The mercantile spirit of the Chinese expands 
into innumerable small businesses, which flourish 
in the haven of Hong Kong while devastation 
elsewhere in China engulfs person and property 
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R. E. de Salis Pirrie 


Junks and sampans in a native anchorage in Hong Kong harbour, the busiest port in South China 


Hong Kong claims to give the answer. 
From a trading-post it has grown into a 
city state, with an elaborate machinery of 
government and a social system acceptable 
to the Chinese and which they themselves 
have evolved, the British rulers merely 
insisting that a fair degree of cleanliness 
and the abandoning of such Oriental 
abuses as too much sand in the cement 
are necessary in a modern state. Canton 
has rebuilt herself during the last ten years 
largely on the Hong Kong model, and 
other cities of South China were following 
her example when the ruthless hand of the 
invader fell upon them. 

No one can foretell the future of this 
great and beautiful city on Hong Kong 
Island. If China emerges successfully 
from the war with Japan, British and 
American help will be needed and it is 
from Hong Kong that the task of recon- 
struction must be done, for Hong Kong 
presents a secure base of operations. When, 
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years hence, the work is completed the 
rendition of Hong Kong will be demanded 
and the need for British rule will have 
passed. If the place is not given back it 
will be economically isolated and a rival 
harbour created. 

If Japan should win the war and 
dominate China, a grim struggle is in 
store. Britain must hold on to Hong 
Kong. Japan, in isolationist mood, is seek- 
ing to cut China off from the West and 
then to reduce her to serfdom. With 
sufficient backing from the Soviet Govern- 
ment China would never yield. China 
should not, however, be left to the rival 
mercies of Japanand Russia. Itis through 
Hong Kong that Great Britain can save 
China if she faces the aggressor boldly as 
she has faced tyrants and aggressors in the 
past. This is more than Britain’s struggle, 
and, in the fight for freedom and humane 
government, Hong Kong is one of the key 
positions of the world. 


Gates of Adventure 
IV. Plymouth: Cradle of the Fleet 


by SIR PHILIP PILDITCH, Bart. 


Five hundred years ago Plymouth received its charter from Henry VI, and the quincentenary affords 
a fitting occaston for the article contributed by Sir Philip Pilditch to our series on famous British 


ports. 


Born in Plymouth, of a Devonshire family who helped to build Nelson’s ships at Devonport, 


Sir Philip has taken an active interest in the Old Plymouth Society and in the work of preserving 
the city’s historic buildings, especially those of the Elizabethan period 


My first view of Plymouth was longer ago 
than I care to remember, for I was born 
there and so were my ancestors of three 
generations. I left it, to my sorrow, in 
my youth; but many times since, from 
the deck of a liner steaming into the Sound, 
I have watched with fascination the Hoe 
in its setting of green hills rise up out 
of the sea. The feature which always 
impressed me—and which has impressed 
most visitors whether their first view of 
the place was from a ship or from some 
high place on land—is its remarkable 
greyness. 

The greyness of Plymouth has not the 
cold, aloof, rather sullen tones of the 
North; it is bright and warm. In an 
almost crystal-clear atmosphere (due to 
the absence of smoke) the stone of which 
the town is built seems to glow. Even 
under cloudy skies every line and tint is 
vivid, and copper-covered steeples and 
domes seem to burn interspersedly like 
green flames among the grey slate roofs. 

The charm of Plymouth, its ‘indefinable 
power of delighting’, depends of course 
on more than mere colour; its history, its 
traditions, its surroundings, its people and 
innumerable other factors too intangible 
for words, all play their part. ‘Plymouth,’ 
wrote Rupert Brooke, ‘was there ever so 
sweet and droll a sound? Drake’s Ply- 
mouth, English Western Plymouth, city 
where things are sold for shillings, not for 
dollars; and there is love and beauty and 
old houses; and beyond which there are 
little fields, very green, bounded by small 


piled walls of stone; and behind them, I 
know it, the brown and black, splintered, 
haunted moor.’ 


HOW PLYMOUTH HAS GROWN 


Some towns could be transplanted any- 
where and lose nothing of their character; 
but Plymouth is inseparably one with 
south Devon, for it grew out of the very 
soil on which it stands. Its houses were 
quarried from the limestone reef which 
binds its foreshore and which coral 
animals built there ages ago when the suns 
of southern England were much warmer 
than they arenow. Many ofits roofs were 
dug out of the ‘shillet’ (the name given to 
the local slate) in which the foundations 
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of the town are planted. Its granite was 
forged in the volcanic furnaces of ‘splin- 
tered, haunted’ Dartmoor, whose long bare 
curve can be seen on any clear day seg- 
menting the northern sky. It has been 
said that the streets of Plymouth are 
paved with marble, for so, after a shower, 
does the hard limestone, veined with pink 
and green, glisten. 

Plymouth is built upon a hilly spur, in 
the fork of an immense Y-shaped system 
of valleys. ‘To the east lies the Catte- 
water, estuary of the river Plym; to 
the west, the Hamoaze, estuary of the 
river Tamar; and to the south, the great 
spreading breast of the Sound. Even 
more than the estuaries which bound it 
on the east and on the west, it is the Sound, 
three miles long, an area of four and a half 
thousand acres, that has made Plymouth 
one of the finest natural ports in the world. 

Plymouth has not always enjoyed its 
present fame; the old rhyme which says 
‘When Plymouth was a fuzzy down, 
Plympton was a borough town’ shows 
how far it once lagged behind its neigh- 
bours in size and importance. By the 
14th century, however, it had made such 
progress that, with 7000 inhabitants, it 
was the fourth city in the kingdom, only 
London, York and Bristol taking pre- 
cedence. 

This year Plymouth is celebrating the 
500th anniversary of its incorporation. 
Its population is now 250,000; in 1910 the 
inhabitants numbered only 126,000, and 
the enormous increase in the last thirty 
years is mainly due to Plymouth having 
flung its municipal boundaries westwards 
round the township of Stonehouse and the 
borough of Devonport. This unification 
of the ‘Three Towns’, always in fact inter- 
dependent communities, has made modern 
Plymouth one of the great municipali- 
ties of the United Kingdom. 

The Plymouth of history, however, grew 
up around the natural harbour, called 
Sutton Pool, as a huddle of fisher hovels, 
known as the manor of Sutton Prior. With 
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the king as its lord it prospered and even- 
tually, together with adjacent areas, passed 
into the possessive grasp of the Priors of 
Plympton. The official name of the town 
vacillated between Sutton Prior and Ply- 
mouth. Finally in 1439 the desire of the 
inhabitants to shake off the yoke of the 
Priors was granted by Henry VI in a 
charter which gave the town self-govern- 
ment under a mayor and ordained that 
its name should be the ‘Borough of Ply- 
mouth’ for ever. 


SEVEN CENTURIES OF WAR 


This favour was really but a belated 
recognition of the strategic value of the 
port, for it had already been used by 
Edward I for the assembly of a national 
fleet of as many as 325 vessels to enforce 
a demand for the restoration of his rights 
in France; and during the Hundred 
Years’ War King Edward III had made 
it a jumping-off place for his invasions 
of French territory. Here the armies that 
fought at Crécy and Poitiers embarked 
with their thousands of bowmen, knights, 
men-at-arms, horses and all the impedi- 
menta of a mediaeval expeditionary force, 
and sailed out of the Sound; here also 
followed the inevitable nemesis of such 
wars—frequent retaliatory raids by French 
fleets which plundered and burnt the town 
on at least four occasions. One street still 
bears the name ‘Briton (Breton) Side’, a 
grim commemoration of the time when 
the Bretons made themselves masters of 
nearly the whole of the town and destroyed 
600 houses. 

Since then it has been the fate of Ply- 
mouth to be vitally, though not so dis- 
astrously, concerned in every major war 
in which England has been involved. It 
played such a predominant rdle in the 
buccaneering skirmishes on the Spanish 
Main, which were but a prelude to the 
final clash with the Armada, that to Philip 
of Spain ‘Plymouth’ must have been as 
distasteful a word as ‘Hawkins’, whose name 
he could never read in a despatch without 
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A chart, drawn by Robert Adams in 1590, showing the tactics of the English fleet against the 
Armada, which ‘moves slowly on in crescent formation, with a following wind, to its doom’ 


making a note of dismay in the margin. 
It was in Plymouth also that Philip’s chests 
full of silver dollars (destined to pay his 
troops in the Netherlands) were trans- 
ferred from his ships to the Guild Hall ‘for 
safety —dollars which he never saw again. 
It was from Plymouth that Drake (‘El 
Draque’) sailed in 1577 round the world, 
returning with his hold packed with loot 
from the Spanish treasure fleets of the 
Pacific. It was at Plymouth, too, that 
the English fleet assembled to await the 
Armada in 1588. 

This was one of the few occasions when 
invasion really threatened England. The 
Sound, which at that time was without 
a breakwater, afforded insufficient pro- 
tection against the shifting gales and hurri- 
canes of that stormy summer. For this 


reason the ships were obliged to shelter in 
the Cattewater. The larger vessels, how- 
ever, the long, lean, speedy craft which 
Hawkins (a Plymouth man) as principal 
administrative officer of the Navy had 
added to the fleet, and which might not 
have been readily able to get out of the 
inner harbour again, were obliged to take 
their chance in the Sound. This they 
did, ‘dancing right lustily as the gallantest 
dancer at court’, yet (we are told) ‘in 
royal and perfect estate, feeling the seas 
no more than if they had been riding at 
Chatham’. Lying in position, the English 
fleet waited for the Armada to move slowly 
on in crescent formation, with a following 
wind, to its doom. Boldly sailing out in 
the dark night across the Spanish front, 
Howard and Drake got round them and 
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took the weather gauge, the Spaniards 
being deluded as to what was happening 
by the manceuvres of the English detach- 
ment which tacked out between them 
and the shore, showing, as the main fleet 
did not, its lights. 

During the Civil War Plymouth, siding 
with Parliament against King Charles, en- 
dured siege and blockade intermittently 
for four years. Strongly walled and forti- 
fied, possessing a new fort on the Hoe and 
commanding earthworks outside, it proved 
the bulwark of the Parliamentary cause in 
the west of England. The inhabitants 
swung back to the royalist side with the 
restoration of Charles II, who lost no 
time in building on the site of the dis- 
mantled fort the Royal Citadel, a massive 
work with bastions, curtains, ravelins and 
other features of 17th-century fortifica- 
tions that would have delighted Uncle 
Toby and Corporal Trim. Their purpose, 
however, was never quite clear to the 
people of Plymouth, as the guns com- 
manded the town as well as the approach 
to It. 

With the Napoleonic wars Plymouth 
entered a period of twenty-two years, the 
history of which ‘is a tale of ships victori- 
ous entering the Sound with prizes in tow 
and prisoners in their cockpits: a tale of 
processions and illuminations, of press-gang 
raids, and the misery of food shortage and 
famine prices’. The concluding item of 
this tragic pageant was the spectacle of 
Napoleon parading up and down the deck 
of the Bellerophon before the eyes of boat- 
loads of sightseers who had swarmed out 
into the Sound to catch a glimpse of the 
captive emperor. My grandmother was, 
so I was told, one of them. It is interest- 
ing tonote how the English people behaved 
to the dictator of Europe now that he was 
harmless: men flaunted carnations in their 
buttonholes in compliment to him and 
women fluttered their kerchiefs whenever 
he seemed to be looking their way. 

During the four-and-a-half years of the 
Great War Plymouth played an imperial 
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role both as a port and as a military centre. 
Apart from the stupendous activities of 
the dockyard, merchant ships and troop- 
ships from all parts of the Empire entered 
here. The first Canadian expeditionary 
force disembarked fully equipped with 
horses, artillery and munitions from a 
fleet of thirty liners. After America came 
into the War Plymouth became a U.S. 
naval base, a flotilla of submarine chasers 
being stationed in the Cattewater. At the 
same time the R.A.F. took possession of 
Mount Batten, where they have now a 
permanent station. 


THE HOE: A PLACE OF MEMORIES 


Of the Hoe, a grand boulevard, Ply- 
mouth is rightly proud. Standing 120 
feet above sea-level, it affords a sweeping 
view of the whole of the Sound. An old- 
time writer must have felt the inspiration 
of such a prospect when he stated that 
Plymouth was a port so famous because ‘it 
hath a kind of invitation from the com- 
modiousness thereof to maritime noble 
actions’. It is probably the most in- 
spiring promenade in the world, skil- 
fully laid out by the town authorities 
in paths, terraces, gardens and fringed, 
when seen from the Sound, with a line 
of Devonshire-grey houses on the sky- 
line. A sum of £150,000 has been spent 
since 1923 on the improvement of the 
foreshore below the Hoe, where there are 
promenades, concreted ‘beaches’ for pad- 
dling, sun-bathing terraces and a new 
modern marine bathing-pool with flood 
lighting. How it has changed since I 
learned to swim from one of the little 
beaches which then sufficed! 

But the Hoe is also a place of memories, 
and among the imposing memorials erected 
here—City War Memorial, Boer War 
Memorial, the Navy Memorial, the ter- 
centenary Armada Memorial erected in_ 
1888—you will find a fine statue of Drake, 
who lived in Plymouth, was mayor in 
1581-82 and represented the town in 
Parliament. ‘This statue, which is a re- 
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An American liner prepares to unload her mail in Plymouth Sound; it is estimated that some 
200,000 mails and 35,000 passengers pass through the port annually. In the background is 
Drake’s Island, which notwithstanding its peaceful appearance ts heavily fortified 


plica of the original erected at Drake’s 
birthplace, Tavistock, a few miles inland, 
shows the fierce, indomitable, energetic 
figure of the Elizabethan sea-captain gaz- 
ing down the Sound. One or two modern 
incongruities have been placed on the 
Hoe. Let us hope there will be no more 
of them. 

A few yards away is the bowling-green, 
possibly the direct descendant of that on 
which the famous game of bowls was 
played. A great deal of scepticism has 
from time to time been displayed regard- 
ing that game; but there is sound evidence 
that it actually did take place. As Mr 
C. W. Bracken in The Story of Plymouth 
points out, a political pamphlet published 
in 1624, only 36 years after the Armada, 
includes an account of a sitting of the 
Cortes to discuss Spanish policy towards 
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England, in which the Duke of Braganza 
is made to say: “Did we not in °88 carry 
out business for England so secretly . . . as 
in bringing our navy to their shores while 
their commanders were at bowls upon the 
Hoe of Plymouth?” 


SAFETY FOR THE SOUND 


A striking and unique memorial stands 
near the eastern end of the Hoe. It is 
Smeaton’s lighthouse, which stood for 
120 years on the Eddystone Rock, casting 
its protective beam over the wildest and 
most treacherous stretch of sea on the 
southern coast. In 1882 it was replaced 
by the present lighthouse and was recon- 
structed on the Hoe as a witness to a great 
engineering triumph. It was preceded 
on the Rock by Winstanley’s lighthouse, 
which was swept away in 1703, and by 
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Plymouth’s famous Hoe. 
Tower, in the background Drake’s Statue, the Naval War Memorial and the Armada Memorial 


Rudyard’s, which was destroyed by fire. 
About the latter the following curious in- 
cident is worth relating as throwing a 
pleasant sidelight on the gentlemanly 
spirit that obtained between nations at 
war in a former century: the incident is 
recorded in Smeaton’s history of the 
Eddystone Rock, though other authorities 
connect it with Winstanley. 


Lewis XIV being at war with England 
during the proceeding with this building, 
a French privateer took the men at work 
upon the Edystone together with their 
tools, and carried them to France; and the 
Captain was in expectation of a reward for 
the achievement. While.the captives lay in 


prison, the transaction reached the ears of 


that Monarch: he immediately ordered 
them to be released and the captors to be 
put in their places; declaring, that though 
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Aecrofiims 


In the foreground 1s the marine bathing-pool, in the centre Smeaton’s 


he was at war with England, he was not at 
war with mankind; he therefore directed 
the men to be sent back to their work 
with presents; observing that the Edystone 
lighthouse was so situated, as to be of equal 
service to all nations having occasion to 
navigate the channel that divided France 
from England. 


Two and a half miles from the Hoe a 
long, dark horizontal line marks the Break- 
water, another remarkable engineering 
feat, which has made the Sound one of 
the safest roadsteads in the world. It is 
1700 yards long, with a beacon at one end, 
a granite lighthouse at the other, near the 
middle being the Breakwater Fort, an 
artificial island once of great strength. 

On August 12, 1812 (the anniversary 
of my birth in 1861), the construction 
of the Breakwater was begun with the 
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dropping of the first block of limestone 
from Oreston quarries onto the bed of the 
sea. For nearly thirty years blocks were 
thrown into the sea until a continuous 
wall had risen above the surface, when the 
whole structure was faced with limestone 
and granite. Four and a half million 
tons of stone were used and the total cost 
was £1,500,000. 


FORMIDABLE DEFENCES 


Anyone might live for a long while in 
Plymouth without learning how strong 
are its defences, for they do not jump to 
the eye. In this matter of defences the 
town affords a perfect object-lesson, illus- 
trative of the transitions that have taken 
place since those far-off days when the 
very essence of defensive works was their 
imposing character. Gone, for example, 


The bathing-pool, a successful and costly addition to the attractions of the foreshore. 
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are the stout mediaeval walls and gates, 
which Plymothians think might well 
have been preserved; now they are only 
traceable in a few name-survivals. The 
Royal Citadel, impregnable in the 17th 
century, is today but a show fortress that 
fires salutes on royal and ceremonious 
occasions. The chain of forts erected as 
late as 1860 along the hills on the eastern 
and western sides of the Sound have been 
classed ‘unfit for duty’ and are being 
demolished. Indeed, excepting the Break- 
water Fort and Drake’s Island, which is 
heavily fortified, hardly anything is ap- 
parent. But the defences of Plymouth are 
a death-trap to a would-be invader, as 
any of those mock surprise attacks, which 
are carried out by night, amply reveals. 
No sooner is the first ‘alarm’ given than 
the darkness, favouring the approach of 


Western Morning News 


“How it 


has changed since I learnt to swim from one of the little beaches which then sufficed!” 
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During Navy Week Devonport dockyards are at home to thousands of visitors. 


Western Morning News 


Founded by 


William of Orange in 1691, the area of the dockyards has grown from 5 to over 240 acres 


the ‘enemy’, is slashed to ribbons by the 
sweep and thrust of scores of searchlights 
hidden along the shores; the whole Sound 
is lit up almost as if it were day, and on 
its glittering surface the shapes of ‘enemy’ 
craft are quickly discovered. Then, as 
emergency booms are run out to block the 
entrances between the breakwater and the 
land, and planes come roaring overhead 
from Mount Batten, all the hills are 
aflicker with the flashing tongues of con- 
cealed batteries in action. 

Concealment is indeed the keynote of 
modern defence, and nowhere is it more 
evident than at the greatest naval arsenal 
in the world. Devonport, a creation of 
the Navy, sprang up with the arsenal 
which was begun there in 1691 by William 
III. A veil of secrecy surrounds the work 
at Devonport. In a normal seaport a 
record of every ship and every cargo 
entering or leaving is easily obtainable, 
but the ships that are seen daily steaming 
up the Sound and entering the Hamoaze 
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glide into a silence that is never broken 
by an official disclosure. Records of the 
imports and exports into the naval docks 
are taboo. Some of these ships put in at the 
Royal William Victualling Yard, fifteen 
acres of storehouses filled with provisions 
for the Navy, some bring materials for the 
insatiable construction and repair yards, 
and othersare filled with oil for the forests of 
tanks that can bediscerned along the shores. 


AROUND THE DOCKYARDS 


The public, however, are allowed to 
visit the naval sanctums under escort, and 
even such a limited tour of the dockyard 
as is permitted to the public under the 
official guide is a most interesting experi- 
ence. The recording of what you may 
see or hear either by camera or the making 
of notes is, of course, strictly forbidden. 

The two dockyards at Devonport are 
built below the level of the town on land 
that has either been quarried out of the 
limestone or reclaimed from the sea. 


Within 250 years their area has grown 
from 5 to over 240 acres. Generally 
speaking, in the southern yard the ships 
are built; in the northern yard they are 
fitted out. Between lies the Gun Wharf, 
the depéot of Ordnance Stores. The two 
yards are connected by an underground 
tunnel, so that traffic may pass to and fro 
quickly and secretly. My great-grand- 
father and grandfather were Naval Con- 
structors there in the last decade of the 
18th century. I like to think that they 
helped to construct some of the ships that 
fought with Jervis at St Vincent and 
Nelson at Trafalgar. 

A visit to either of these yards can be 
recommended as a tonic for all who are 
despondent about the future of the Empire. 
Here tradition and discipline have keyed 
up activity, efficiency and orderliness to 
the highest pitch of human perfection. 
There is no confusion. Smithy, factory 
and workshop fill the air with the clang 
and grind of machinery and tools, con- 
trolled by 14,000 workmen who seem to 
be the servants, not the masters, of the 
great ships of war that float somnolently 
in the basins nearby or squat, naked and 
patient, in the empty graving-docks during 
overhaul. Here one may see the far-flung 
Empire at a glance—cruisers, painted a 
clear, vivid grey, bound for the West 
Indies; destroyers of a light bluish-grey 
about to sail for Malta; others, painted 
almost white, destined for the China Seas; 
or a battleship, detailed to stay in home 
waters, wearing as drab a grey as our 
English sea and sky. 

At the north end of the dockyard is the 
Royal Naval Engineering College where 
engineer officers are partly trained and 
beyond are the Royal Naval Barracks— 
known as H.M.S. Vivid—a half-way house 
for sailors waiting to be drafted to ships. 

Most fittingly, upon Mount Wise (at the 
entrance to the Hamoaze) stands the 
monument to Captain Robert Falcon 
Scott, R.N., and his companions who 
perished in the Antarctic in 1912; for 
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Scott was a Devonport man and the 
qualities he so highly praised in his com- 
panions are mentioned in his dying 
message, part of which is engraved at the 
foot of the monument—‘hardihood, en- 
durance, and courage’: words that might 
well be the motto of the blue-jacketed 
crews who are constantly sailing in and 
out of this great naval harbour. 


GUILDHALL AND GABLE 


It is curious that in a town so redolent of 
history the ancient craft guilds, guardians 
of civic life, should have left behind 
Of all the guild charters 


so few traces. 


H. H. Hindmarsh 
‘Old Plymouth’, consisting of 152 houses and 
cottages, lies behind the Barbican. This Eliza- 
bethan house in St Andrew Street is one of many 
saved from destruction by the Old Plymouth 
Society of which the author 1s London President 
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H. H. Hindmarsh 


Drake’s Statue on the Hoe—it is a 
replica of the original erected at his 
birthplace, Tavistock—stands as a 
splendid tribute to the man whose 
name and fame are linked eternally 
with Plymouth. From Plymouth he 
set sail on many of his expeditions, 
including that which ended in his 
circumnavigating the globe in 1577; 
and from Plymouth Sound, after his 
lecsurely game of bowls, he chased 
the Armada to Gravelines. In the 
midst of his adventures he found 
tame to attend to the mayoral duties 
of the town (1582), to represent it in 
Parliament (1593), and to regulate 
its water supply by feeding it with 
the waters of the river Meavy. 


THE ARMS OF PLYMOUTH 


(Below) Plymouth ts still an ‘in- 
habitation of fischars’, ‘the sturdy 
breed of sea-dogs that Elizabeth 
unleashed against the Armada 


H. H. Hindmarsh 


only that of the Tailors has survived. 
This is all the more surprising in a place 
where civic life has always been extremely 
vigorous, a fact which is attested by the 
striking succession of guildhalls. Medi- 
aeval Plymouth apparently had a separate 
hall for each guild. A civic hall served 
the ‘twelve and twenty-four’ through 
Tudor times. Demolished in 1606, it was 
replaced by a Jacobean one which served 
also as a prison, market and courtroom. 
This yielded in 1800 to the Old Guild- 
hall, which, though still intact and sturdy, 
has been officially superseded by the new 
Guildhall, erected in 1874. A comparison 
of the size and architectural beauty of 
these two buildings shows how much the 
emphasis on municipal activities increased 
during the 19th century. The old guild- 
hall could be tucked away in a corner 
of the new one and forgotten, while its 
sculptured door, looking out on Whimple 
Street, though doubtless considered in 
its day a handsome expression of civic 
idealism, pales into insignificance beside 
the magnificent portal of its successor 
in Guildhall Square. This building is 
but one of many that are architecturally 
eminent. Its chief feature is the Great 
Hall, stately and impressive as the interior 
of a cathedral, which accommodates 2500 
people and is lighted from the clerestory 
by fourteen beautiful windows filled with 
stained glass in which the principal events 
in the history of the town are represented. 

In recent years the town authorities 
have effected sweeping and commendable 
slum clearances, though many venerable 
relics of the remote past, which would 
have graced the modern town, have dis- 
appeared in the process. Nevertheless, in 
the most historic portions of the town the 
streets, courts and alleys, with their flights 
of stone steps, cling tenaciously to the age 
of Elizabeth. 

Gabled houses with long casement 
windows overhang modern pavements, 
and many of which the exteriors have 
been transformed still preserve the broad 
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oak staircases, roomy window-seats, corner 
cupboards, rich panellings and the massive 
chimneys of Tudor times. Warehouses, 
equipped with modern mechanical devices, 
disclose upon examination hand-dressed 
rafters, a pointed doorway, a_ spiral 
staircase built round a_ ship’s mast 
with a rope for handrail; old gardens 
reveal terraces, flights of steps, and traces 
of the curious knots in which our Eliza- 
bethan forbears delighted. The Old 
Plymouth Society, formed about 12 years 
ago, when the very existence of the Tudor 
area was threatened, has succeeded in 
getting preserved what is worth preserving 
of these ancient things which speak so 
eloquently of Plymouth’s great past. 


LINKS WITH U.S.A. 


Perhaps the most historic spot in all 
Plymouth is the Barbican pier, so called 
because it was once defended by the 
barbican of the ancient ‘castel quadrate’ 
whose four towers figure in the town’s coat 
of arms. Situated at the entrance to the 
old harbour, this pier, though altered and 
several times rebuilt, has been the start- 
ing and the finishing point of many great 
adventures. The most famous of them is 
recorded on a tablet incorporated in a 
memorial stele in the pier: 


On the 6th of September, 1620, in the 
mayoralty of Thomas Fownes, after being 
kindly entertained and courteously used by 
divers friends there dwelling, the Pilgrim 
Fathers sailed from Plymouth in the May- 
flower in the Providence of God, to settle 
in New Plymouth, and to lay the foundation 
of New England. . . . The ancient Cawsey 
whence they embarked was destroyed not 
many years afterwards, but the site of their 
embarkation is marked by the Stone bear- 
ing the name of the Mayflower in the pave- 
ment of the adjacent pier. 


Today this is a place of pilgrimage and 
hardly a liner steams into the Sound but 
some United States passengers break their 
journey in order to stand for a short time 
on the spot from which the Pilgrim 
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Fathers, ‘the wind coming east-north-east, 
a fine small gale’, cast off to found the 
greatest republic the world has ever known. 

On the last day of May, 1919, almost 
exactly three centuries after the sailing of 
the Mayflower, the American aviators, who 
were the first to complete the crossing of 
the Atlantic by air, came down on the 
Cattewater and were received and wel- 
comed by the Mayor on the historic May- 
flower stone. But Plymouth naturally 
has many links with America. For years 
in the shadow of St Andrew’s church— 
an ancient building, filled with tombs and 
memorials to eminent West Country men, 
where Katherine of Aragon, a girl of 
eighteen, stayed to give thanks for her safe 
arrival in England, where the vicar was 
left preaching to empty pews when the 
news ran through the town that Drake’s 
returning ship has been sighted, where 
Dr Johnson enjoyed the pulpit oratory of 
Zachary Mudge—in the shadow of this 
church stood a neglected tombstone in- 
scribed to the memory of two American 
naval officers who were killed in 1813 as 
the result of a naval action between Eng- 
land and the United States, then at war. 
In remembrance of these two men, the 
‘Daughters of 1812’ restored a doorway 
of the 15th-century Prysten House (Priests’ 
House) at the entrance to St Andrew’s 
churchyard in 1930, mounted the tomb- 
stone on a granite slab, and placed it be- 
side the doorway which was dedicated 
and named for ever ‘The Door of Unity’. 


TRAFFIC AND TRADE 


Plymouth is one of the premier ocean 
passenger ports. During the year liners 
make an aggregate of some 500 calls, more 
than one every day; and approximately 
35,000 passengers and 200,000 mails pass 
through the port annually. Tenders put 
passengers ashore at the Great Western 
Docks from which a direct train service, 
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claiming to be the finest in the world, is 
maintained with London, the journey of 
226 miles being completed non-stop in 
just over four hours. 

Three hundred years ago Plymouth was 
the first trading port in the kingdom, and 
throughout the 18th century it held a 
front rank position. Since the advent of 
steam and the specialized development of 
the port as a naval arsenal its trade (ex- 
cluding that of Devonport) has declined 
to a relatively small figure. Coal, grain, 
flour and oil are its most valuable imports, 
and its exports include a considerable 
quantity of china clay and granite. The 
latter is in demand among bridge builders, 
shipments having been made to London 
for the construction of the new Waterloo 
Bridge. 

Nor is Plymouth the home of any great 
industrial enterprise. Important manure 
and chemical works operate on the banks 
of the Cattewater, and quarrying affords 
considerable employment. Pottery, which 
was begun in the 18th century by William 
Cookworthy (the first man to use china 
clay for the manufacture of porcelain) is 
still being produced. The fishing in- 
dustry, which within the memory of even 
young men was in a flourishing condition, 
has suffered a decline, due mainly to 
sweeping changes of method and organiza- 
tion in the industry. The fleet of trawlers, 
which once jostled alongside the quays, 
has dwindled to the mere shadow of its 
former self. But Plymouth is still an im- 
portant ‘inhabitation of fischars’, as it 
was described by an old writer, and there 
are Plymouth men who still sail out into 
the Sound in small half-decked craft to 
fish patiently with baited lines, nets and 
pots, daring the hazards of a dangerous 
sea for a meagre livelihood. Times have 
altered, but they are the same sturdy 
breed of sea-dogs that Elizabeth unleashed 
against the Armada. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES 
Edited by F. S. Smythe 
25. HOW TO LOOK AFTER FILTERS 


A correspondent’s questions about safe 
handling of filters recently betrayed an un- 
expected ignorance of the subject in a com- 
paratively experienced photographer. ‘The 
following notes may therefore be useful to 
other filter users. 

Filters cemented between ae should be 
treated with as 
much respect as 
emsiesis = thie y; 
should be kept 
in their little 
cases and not 
allowed to get 
damp or dirty. 
They are clean 
when bought and 
need never be 
allowed to get 
dirty enough to 
require more 
than being 
breathed upon 
and then pol- 
ished with silk 
(real, not rayon), 
or tissue paper. 
Water, of course, 
swells gelatine; 


Heat can be bad for filters. Balsam softens 
if over-heated and gelatine contracts. 

Nearly all high-grade filters sold are for all 
practical purposes stable to light—the dyes in 
them will not fade. An exception is the type 
known as ‘Aesculine’, used to eliminate ultra- 
violet light when photographing drawings in 
which Chinese 
White has been 
used; these go 
brown if exposed 
unduly. Tables 
showing precisely 
the stability to 
light of the vari- 
ous high - grade 
filters can be 
obtained from 
the makers by 
those who wish 
to go into this 
question thor- 
oughly. 

Not many 
people use un- 
mounted gelatine 
filters; partly be- 
cause they need 
much care, un- 


so if a cemented  synset pictures can easily be faked by photographing into the light at any time less they are re- 

filter is allowed of the day when land contours make it possible to give the impression that the quired only to be 
p g ip q ) 

to get wet, the sun is low in the sky. Silhouettes can be obtained by means of the same placed between 


combination 
glass and gelatine 
will be strained and the filter’s powers of 
definition spoiled. Moisture, too, may cause 
air to get in between gelatine and glass. 

If, by misfortune, normal cleaning fails, fine 
tissue paper moistened with denatured alcohol 
should be used. But this is a delicate job. If 
too much alcohol is used it may ooze out and 
over the edge of the glass; and alcohol, as 
probably everyone knows, is a solvent of the 
balsam used for cementing gelatine between 
glasses. Once moist, the gelatine may soften 
and air creep in. Grit on a lens or glass 
‘flat’ can scratch the surface. Both glass and 
material must be free from grit before any 
wiping is done. 

A badly scratched ‘flat’ need not necessarily 
be thrown away: it can be re-cemented with 
the scratched side inwards. 


of chnique. The above photograph is an example of a genuine sunset picture 
taken with the aid of a deep yellow filter and lens hood to prevent “flare” 


the glass com- 
bination of a lens 
and left there as a permanent fixture. 

If a ‘loose’ filter is used in a ‘carrier’ it 
should be taken out after use and kept safely 
between sheets of clean paper under light 
pressure. 

Uncemented filters should be handled by 
the edges since fingers are, photographically, 
damp (or greasy) things and moisture is in- 
clined to cloud gelatine filters. 

When cutting a gelatine filter (between 
sheets of stiff paper) or trimming one (held 
between two sheets of glass) care should be 
taken not to ‘pull’ with the knife because the 
gelatine will crack easily. 

Soft silk or the edge of a piece of very fine 
tissue paper can be used to dust as well as to 
polish a film filter. New, unwashed silk is 
very liable to scratch photographic glass. 
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You can get all the exercise you want on an Orient Cruise. On the other hand, 


if you prefer a quiet corner and a book you will not be disturbed. 


11 CRUISES 


PERS ChASS ONLY 


By ORCADES and ORION (23,500 tons), from APRIL to AUGUST, to the 
MEDITERRANEAN, ADRIATIC, EGYPT, NORWAY and the BALTIC. 


Fares from 22 GNS. 


6 CRUISES 


PRS AND MOT RIS 
By ORFORD (20,000 tons), from JUNE to SEPTEMBER to the 


MEDITERRANEAN, ADRIATIC and ATLANTIC ISLANDS. 
Fares from £22 First Class, £12 Tourist 
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